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M* LASKER is undoubtedly do- 

ing magnificent work in his 
handling of the shipping situation. 
But we should be a little better 
pleased if he did not indulge in quite 
so tall talk as that contained in a re- 
cent statement in which he gave the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
the “rosy side” of the Shipping 
Board story. He is asking a great deal 
when he wants us to think that “this 
wreck can be turned into an asset so 
great that from a money value it will 
be worth the whole $26,000,000,000 
the war cost us.” From the stand- 
point of the possible advantage which 
the possession of a great merchant 
fleet might give to the country in the 
emergency of war, of course no limit 
can be put in the shape of dollars and 
cents to its value. But Mr. Lasker 
had already discussed that aspect of 
the matter in an earlier part of his 
statement. What he was speaking of at 


this point was the value of the pos- 
session of a great merchant fleet in 
time of peace and from a commercial 
standpoint. And in discussing this he 
gave a grossly exaggerated, and in- 
deed in some respects a quite false, 
view of the case. “What, in the end,” 
he exclaimed, “‘is the profit in the ex- 
port business? The freights.” This 
is surely a novel—and, not to put too 
fine a point upon it—an absurd view 
of the profits of foreign trade. More- 
over, it is in obvious contradiction of 
another point which he made in his 
argument. “In these hard times,” he 
says, “Britain, Holland, and the Scan- 
dinavians will furnish us with boats, 
anything to make money, but when 
times get good do you think they are 
going to give us boats for our trade 
when their trade needs them?” If 
the profit in the export business is 
all in the freights, it doesn’t look as if 
there were going to be very much 
trouble in getting Britons, Holland- 
ers, or Scandinavians to accept our 
freight money in return for their 
shipping facilities. 


+ ee country is to be congratulated 

on the adoption by the Senate 
of the following amendment, pro- 
posed by Senator Stanley of Ken- 
tucky, to the supplementary Prohi- 
bition enforcement bill: 


That any officer, agent or employee of the 
United States engaged in the enforcement of 
this act, or the national prohibition act, or 
any other law of the United States, who shall 
search or attempt to search property on 
premises of any person without previously 
securing a search warrant as provided by 
law, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not 
to exceed $1,000 or imprisoned not to exceed 
one year, or both so fined and imprisoned in 
the discretion of the court. 


However rigorous the law may be 
made, however extensive its precau- 
tions against any permission that 
might be misused so as to thwart the 
object of the law, there ought to be 


but one feeling among all Americans 
as to the invasion of fundamental and 
immemorial rights for the purpose of 
its enforcement. 


NDLESS comfort is found by 
Wilsonians of the strictest type 
in the supposed inconsistency be- 
tween our Government’s participa- 
tion in European affairs and its pro- 
fessions of aloofness from them. To 
the New York Times, in particular, 
the subject is an inexhaustible source 
of merriment. Thus, referring to the 
official statement in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ex- 
plains its attitude in regard to the 
participation of Ambassador Harvey 
in the meeting of the Supreme Coun- 
cil this week, the Times says: 


First of all, the customary reaffirmation 
is made of the “traditional policy” of the 
United States to abstain from “participation 
in matters distinctly of European concern.” 
This is common form. No governmental 
declaration or diplomatic note would be 
complete without this little obeisance to the 
wisdom of the fathers of the Republic. It 
is a dutiful preliminary flourish. Having 
got through with that, we come to business. 
And as the President of the United States 
sees it, the economic and political “adjust- 
ments” now needed in Europe are of vital 
concern to this country. They have a di- 
rect bearing upon American trade and 
finance. They necessarily involve us_ be- 
cause they affect the outlook for peace 
throughout the world. This is one reason 
why our Government consents to take a 
part even in the settlement of the Silesian 
question. Unsettled, it remains “one of the 
chief obstacles which now bar the way to 
an enduring peace.” 

All this suggests the need of a new defini- 
tion. Why not say plumply that Ambas- 
sador Harvey is sent to Paris to attend to 
the strictly “domestic affairs” of the United 
States? That would be a neat way of ap- 
peasing the wrathful Senators who shy vio- 
lently at the word “foreign.” Just show them 
that we are again going deep into European 
problems purely as a matter of internal 
policy. We have, of course, washed our 
hands of Europe; only it, appears that an 
Administration with no thought except of 
Peoria and Paducah finds itself drawn by a 
stern sense of duty to Americans to go to 
Paris. 


This is all very pretty, but it would 
be a little prettier—at least to those 
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who have read the official statement 
itself—if the editor had taken account 
of the actual language of the state- 
ment and had still been able to show 
that it was as amusing as he sees fit 
to regard it. The paragraph to which 
the Times refers is as follows: 

The Government of the United States, 
while maintaining its traditional policy of 


abstention from participation in matters dis- 
tinctly of European concern, is deeply inter- 


ested in proper economic adjustments and 
in just settlement of matters of world-wide 
importance which will be under discussion 
in these conferences, and desires to codperate 


helpfully in the deliberations on these ques- 
tions. 


The words that we have put in italics 
would seem to most people to indicate 
that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Harding 
are not quite so anxious to have it 
appear that they have “no thought 
except of Peoria and Paducah” as 
some of their critics like to represent. 
Indeed we doubt whether even the 
biggest of big Americans would in- 
sist very strongly upon a formula 
for our attitude which would cover 
a larger field than that of the “just 
settlement of matters of world-wide 
importance.” 


MONG the signs of improved busi- 
ness conditions are the reports 

of the railways of the country indicat- 
ing that their net income for June 
was above $50,000,000 and that for 
July it will be over $54,000,000, an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent. over 
the figures for the month of May. 
The improvement is chiefly due to 
wage reductions amounting to about 
$35,000,000 a month, and to increas- 
ing traffic, which will increase still 
more with the movement of the crops. 
Then, too, the approaching settlement 
of the railways’ claims against the 
Government is another encouraging 
feature of the situation. Yet it is 
disturbing to think how near many 
of the roads were to bankruptcy. 
Another corner will be turned when 
the Railway Labor Board gives its 
decision on the eight-hour question 
on the first of September, although 
the Vice-President of the Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Shop 
Foremen advises the men to “go on 
a fishing trip” in the event of an un- 
favorable decision. The railway em- 
ployees are doubtless in a stronger 
position than the Musicians’ Protec- 


tive Union, whose recent strike 
caused scarcely a ripple in the 
theatrical world because of the de- 
pression of the business and the large 
number of non-union and unemployed 
musicians, yet they should not count 
on the eternal patience of a long-suf- 
fering public. The railway employees 
are lucky to have so good a job in 
these days. They might remember, 
too, that even the British miners, 
though backed for a time by the for- 
midable Triple Alliance, could not 
bully the British public beyond a cer- 
tain point. Why not abide by the 
award of the Labor Board, which has 
been more than fair to the employees 
in recent decisions? Which calls to 
mind the words of a disaffected New 
Zealand labor leader leaving the Ar- 
bitration Court: “Call that arbitra- 
tion—they gave it against us!” 


HE Premiers of Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa must 
be at home for the opening of their 
several Parliaments in October, and 
so will not be able to be in Washing- 
ton for the great conference. They 
have been spending their last days in 
England explaining to Lloyd George 
and his colleagues their views on the 
Pacific questions likely to be discussed 
at Washington. This is of course un- 
satisfactory. These nations (for such 
they claim to be, such Britain has 
acknowledged them, such they essen- 
tially are, whether we deign to rec- 
egnize it or not)—these nations 
should have their separate national 
viewpoints fully presented at the con- 
ference. To be sure, even if the three 
Premiers could be in Washington for 
the conference, they have not been 
separately invited to sit in. Still, 
could they be there, they could prob- 
ably get a full hearing if not a vote. 
Since they can not be there, they tried 
to arrange a preliminary conference 
of themselves, the Canadian Premier, 
and representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan; 
either in England, the United States, 
or Canada. But the United States 
would not consent. There is some- 
thing pathetic about the eagerness of 
the other fellows to admit our right- 
ness in everything. Let us hope that 
the event will justify it. 


‘i urging the House of Commons to 

vote the navy estimates for four 
new capital ships, the Financial Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty made the fol- 
lowing impressive statement: 


At the present moment there are under 
construction whole battle fleets of vessels 
of a type incomparably more powerful than 
anything afloat at the battle of Jutland, in 
the face of whose battering shell fire all ships 
of earlier design are liable to instant destruc- 
tion by penetration of their magazines. 
Our understanding is that, unless the 
construction begun is halted, our 
navy will have 18 post-Jutland ships 
in 1925, and Japan 11. Britain has 
one post-Jutland ship, the Hood, but 
none under construction. Unless 
Britain lays down more ships (i. e., 
in addition to the four just author- 
ized), and assuming no change in the 
programmes of Japan and the United 
States, the British navy will in 1925 
be an extremely bad third in battle- 
line ships. This is a prospect to fil! 
the old-fashioned Briton with wrath, 
shame, and consternation, and to 
make him pray for the passing of the 
battleship. Voicing the feelings of the 
old-fashioned Briton, Mr. Churchill 
said that Britain “hoped for a happy 
result from the Washington Confer- 
ence, but was not going to accept a 
position of certain and permanent 
naval inferiority.” That is a little 
cryptic, but we think we get the 
meaning. The Imperial Conference 
had resolved that “equality with the 
naval strength of any other power 
was the minimum standard,” and Mr. 
Asquith suggested to the Commons 
in the discussion ofthe estimates that 
“the armament problem might be 
solved at the Washington Conference 
by an agreement on the maximum 
shipbuilding figure.” Unless Japan 
and the United States agree to scrap 
their post-Jutland ships under con- 
struction, a period of feverish activ- 
ity in British dockyards is to be ex- 
pected ; else the British will-to-empire 
has evaporated. 


A MEMBER of the Japanese Privy 

Council is quoted as proposing 
to end the sway of the militarists by 
abolishing the Japanese General 
Staff. There is room for doubt as to 
whether on the whole General Staffs 
do more harm or good. They make 
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plans and preparations ; they maintain 
a kind of tradition of military scholar- 
ship. But they are inhospitable to 
ideas which do not originate within 
their sacred circle. They tend hor- 
ribly to pedantry. And in conceit of 
themselves kings by the grace of God 
are nothing to them. Most great in- 
novations in war have been conceived 
by civilians, and have had the deuce 
of a time winning acceptance from 
the General Staffs. As to the Jap- 
anese General Staff, we think it 
would be a good thing to sack the 
present lot. The Privy Councillor is 
probably right when he says that 
they are responsible for the Japanese 
military policy in Siberia and China; 
that if the Cabinet had been free of 
their domination, it would have had 
the Japanese troops brought back 
home long ago. 


“THERE is a _ strong party in 

France which favors breaking 
away from the Entente in order that 
France may have a free hand in deal- 
ing with Germany.” So says the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle. To which it may 
be replied that there are powerful 
elements in England which seem to be 
secretly moving towards an intimate 
economic rapprochement with Ger- 
many; which impute unworthy mo- 
tives to every detail of French policy ; 
which, pretending to fear French 
chauvinism and to have the general 
interest of Europe at heart, are ap- 
parently trying to block the efforts of 
France to provide for her security 
and that of the new European state: 
through a system of alliances with 
those states, and by measures to 
strengthen those states. It is per- 
mitted to the British to embrace a 
policy opposed to that of the French. 
What we criticize is the British pre- 
tension to superior virtue. The French 
pretend to nothing more noble than 
an intense desire to make France se- 
cure against a new German effort to 
crush her. 


th find anything thoroughly rational 

and sensible done by the Petro- 
grad Government is a somewhat 
novel experience, but it appears that 
that Government, finding that noth- 
ing more can-be done by adding fresh 
zeros to the figures that count the 


Russian rubles, has adopted as good a 
practical substitute for money as 
could be devised in the circumstances. 
It has constructed a table of equiv- 
alents among the various commodities 
with which the city and country peo- 
ple are concerned, so that exchanges 
between agricultural and manufac- 
tured products can be made without 
endless haggling or deadlock. Whether 
the peasants will actually give two 
poods of rye for a scythe, or whether 
the man who has the scythe will give 
it for two poods of rye, remains in- 
deed to be seen; but at least that is a 
good starting point and things may 
move much more readily than they 
have done. Future economists will 
have a wonderfully rich mass of ma- 
terial to exploit in the experience not 
only of Russia but of all the countries 
whose currencies have become so 
frightfully demoralized. Nothing 
could more impressively bring out the 
incalculable service which the exist- 
ence of a solid medium of exchange 
dees to the whole structure of eco- 
nomic life. 


v= controversy about the price of 

candy suggests the desirability 
of a system of grading similar to that 
of wheat, apples, and oranges, by 
which people may be informed as to 
the quality of the things they buy 
and be able to make intelligent com- 
parisons as to prices. How else can 
the “‘ultimate consumer” be sure that 
he is getting the worth of his money 
and be protected against the tricks 
of trade? But the more one considers 
the complexity of the candy business 
the greater the difficulties appear, un- 
til it looks as though such standard- 
ization were quite impracticable. 
There are thousands of kinds of 
candy, hundreds of sorts of choco- 
lates, at least fifty grades of gum- 
drops; and even sugared almonds, 
which look alike to the uninitiated, are 
sometimes no better than whited se- 
pulchres. The quality of the product, 
as every housekeeper knows, depends 
both upon the ingredients and upon 
the way in which they are put to- 
gether. So the power that would 
standardize must inform itself about 
the kind and quality of sugar and 
chocolate, nuts and fruits, coloring 


matter, tinsel, silver paper and ribbon 
—not to mention the indefinable and 
intangible qualities of ‘service, the 
prestige of the maker’s name, and 
other conditions and circumstances 
too numerous to mention. So when 
one manufacturer “snitches” on the 
rest and tells the world that their 
profits are too high, they tell him to 
speak for himself and cast slurs on 
the quality of his goods. Possibly 
he may wish that he had not opened 
the question, although the new busi- 
ness he has obtained shows that he is 
at least a good advertiser. But many 
buyers of candy do not come near his 
place, for they want the best quality 
regardless of cost. Perhaps, in ad- 
dition to classifying and staridardiz- 
ing the goods, the customers also 
should be subjected to similar treat- 
ment—and that, in fact, is what the 
manufacturers and merchants do. 
But what a puzzle for the public 
authority that would undertake the 
job! 


NOTHER inference that one 

might draw from the price of 
candy is that what goes up does not 
always come down—at least not for 
some time after the ascent. The 
prices of sugar, chocolate and the 
other ingredients, it seems, are still 
much higher than they were before 
the war, although the index numbers 
have seemed to tell us that such 
things are almost back to normal. 
Then, too, the wages of old and tried 
employees are said to be still where 
they were during the war, although 
doubtless new hands are not taken on 
at any such rates. Also, rents are 
as high as ever and the cost of de- 
livery is no less—in brief, there are 
many resistances to be overcome be- 
fore inflated prices can settle down 
to earth again, if they ever do. The 
statisticians tell us that the cost of 
living as measured in both wholesale 
and retail prices has fallen very 
much, and that we should all be sav- 
ing money. We do not question the 
importance of index numbers; but the 
application of them demands caution. 
Most people have as yet felt com- 
paratively slight relief and are won- 
dering what can be the matter with 
the statisticians and their index 
numbers. 
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Tax-Exempt Securt- 
ties 
* is authoritatively reported from 

Washington that at an early date 
either Senator Kenyon of Iowa or 
Senator Smoot of Utah will offer an 
amendment to the United States 
Constitution prohibiting, for the fu- 
ture, the issuance of tax-exempt se- 
curities. This conclusion, it is stated, 
was arrived at as the result of a con- 
ference between the two Senators. 
Whether the exact scope of the 
amendment was determined or not 
does not appear from the report. But 
it seems reasonable to assume that 
the amendment will not forbid the 
issuance by States or municipalities 
of securities exempt from State and 
municipal taxes, but will only under- 
take to put a stop to the exemption 
of such securities (and probably also 
of Federal securities) from Federal 
taxation. 

The object aimed at in such an 
amendment is one that has assumed 
great importance in the past few 
years, because of the very great part 
which the income-tax has come to 
play as a source of Federal revenue. 
But it is extremely interesting at this 
moment to recall an incident con- 
nected with the adoption of the in- 
come-tax amendment to the United 
States Constitution. That amend- 
ment met with little opposition; but 
a notable objection was made to it by 
Mr. Hughes, then Governor of New 
York. He was in favor of giving the 
Federal Government the power to tax 
incomes, but he pointed out that the 
words “from whatever source de- 
rived,” which occur in the amendment 
as drawn, might be interpreted by 
Congress as permitting Federal tax- 
ation of income from securities of 
States and their subdivisions and that 
the courts would probably sustain 
such interpretation. So far as we can 
recall, the theoretical'soundness of this 
view was not effectively disputed ; but 
those who’ did not regard it as an 
objection of great importance rested 
their view on the belief that the tradi- 
tion of exemption of State securities 
from taxation in any form by the 
Federal Government was too deep- 


seated to be in any practical danger 
of being violated. 

The time has come, however, for 
seriously questioning the advisability 
of maintaining that tradition. The 
great reason in favor of the tradition 
is derived from the maxim, contained 
in a famous Supreme Court dictum, 
that “‘the power to tax is the power 
to destroy.” That dictum has re- 
ceived more than one signal illustra- 
tion since the time that it was uttered. 
Moreover, the most notable of those 
illustrations bears upon this very 
issue of State power as against Fed- 
eral. The 10 per cent. tax on State 
banknotes is to all intents and pur- 
poses an absolute prohibition of the 
issue of such notes. If Congress had 
unlimited power to levy taxes on 
State and municipal securities, that 
power could in like manner be used 
to effect a practically absolute pro- 
hibition of all borrowing by States or 
municipalities. Of course there is no 
probability that it would be so used; 
but clearly the conferring of such 
power should be opposed by any one 
who wishes to safeguard the funda- 
mental powers of the States. 

From this, however, it does not in 
the least follow that a constitutional 
amendment to effect the purpose 
which Senators Kenyon and Smoot 
have in view should not be adopted. 
In order to achieve that purpose, and 
at the same time avoid the conferring 
upon Congress of any power involv- 
ing danger to fundamental State pre- 
rogatives, it will be sufficient to give 
express sanction to that interpreta- 
tion of the Sixteenth Amendment 
which Governor Hughes held to be its 
natural interpretation, and at the 
same time to prohibit the levying of 
any Federal tax upon income derived 
from State securities other than what 
is levied upon incomes in general. 
There can be no difficulty in cover- 
ing these two essential points in very 
brief and simple language. The ef- 
fect of the new amendment would 
then be that incomes derived from 
State securities (issued after its pas- 
sage) would be subject to income tax 
like any other incomes; but that Con- 
gress would have no power to lay any 
special tax upon incomes so derived. 
Accordingly, it would be quite impos- 


sible for the “power to tax” thus be- 
stowed to be used as a “power to 
destroy.” , 

The importance which the subject 
has assumed in these latter years is 
due, of course, chiefly to the levying 
of graduated income taxes. So long 
as a uniform rate, or even a nearly 
uniform rate, was levied on all in- 
comes, the question of exemption was 
of minor consequence. But when the 
Government levies rates of 30 and 40 
per cent. on large incomes—not to 
speak of the maximum rates, exceed- 
ing 70 per cent. on the largest—the 
existence of investments which free 
the holder from these enormous de- 
ductions becomes an anomaly, and 
one that has mischievous conse- 
quences. The relief to the rich man 
is more apparent than real, at least 
in the long run; for the privilege of 
exemption must have as a natural 
consequence the raising of the mar- 
ket value of the securities in some- 
thing like a corresponding degree. 
But it diverts investment from the 
channels which it would naturally 
seek; and furthermore the mere ex- 
istence of what on its face has the 
character of an escape from taxation 
expressly intended to fall upon per- 
sons of great wealth is a political irri- 
tant, and may at any time be magni- 
fied in the public mind into a griev- 
ance far greater than in actual effect 
it is. There is, therefore, on broad 
economic and social grounds, very 
strong reason for getting rid of the 
anomaly. 

As for the effect upon States and 
municipalities, it has to be admitted 
that the abolition of that exemption 
from Federal tax which income de- 
rived from their securities has hith- 
erto enjoyed will increase the burden 
of loans hereafter issued by those 
governmental bodies, by increasing 
the rate of interest they will have 
to offer. In the case of Federal se- 
curities, exemption is, in essence, 
merely taking money out of one of 
Uncle Sam’s pockets and putting it 
into the other—what is gained in the 
lowered rate of interest on the bonds 
is lost in the taxes. But in the case 
of State securities the gain through 
exemption from Federal income tax 
accrues to the State (or municipality) 
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in the shape of lowered interest, while 
the loss falls upon the United States 
in the shape of failure of taxes. It 
would not be very much amiss 
(though the matter, when fully ex- 
amined, is a little less simple than 
this) to say that exemption from 
Federal taxation of income on State 
securities is practically a subsidy 
from the United States to the State; 
the revenue which certain incomes 
would otherwise yield to the United 
States is cut off from the Federal 
Treasury and virtually applied to the 
reduction of the rate of interest on 
State securities. There does not 
seem to be any adequate reason why 
such a subsidy should continue to be 
given. 

What chance there may be for the 
adoption of an amendment abolishing 
these tax exemptions we shall not un- 
dertake to say. It seems highly prob- 
able that the strongest opposition to 
it will come not from the wealthy who, 
in spite of the considerations we have 
mentioned, find tax-exempt securities 
an attractive investment, but from 
the States and municipalities them- 
selves. The consent of the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States 
will be necessary for the adoption of 
the amendment, as well as a two- 
thirds vote in the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate. However just 
the proposal may be, and however de- 
sirable from the standpoint of its eco- 
nomic and social consequences, the 
fact cannot be blinked that it will 
make the issuance of State and mu- 
nicipal loans more difficult and more 
burdensome. We fear that this con- 
sideration will, in the minds of a large 
proportion of the representatives of 
the people in both houses of Con- 
gress—not to speak of the State Leg- 
islatures —override all arguments 
based on the inherent merits of the 
proposal. But it certainly ought to 
be thoroughly ventilated; for the ex- 
istence of billions of tax-exempt se- 
curities, with great additions con- 
stantly being made to their volume, is 
not only a serious obstacle to the nat- 
ural flow of investments, but also a 
great stumbling block to the consider- 
ation of proposed improvements in our 
taxing system upon their intrinsic 
merits. 


The Crisis In Austria 


ie is alleged that the programme of 

the Financial Committee of the 
League of Nations for Austria’s be- 
hoof can not be set on foot because 
the United States will not consent to 
postpone its claim for repayment up- 
on the account of food credits. As 
we see it, the allegation is both true 
and false. It is true inasmuch as 
the refusal of the United States Gov- 
ernment to show generosity in this 
matter seriously injures the prestige 
of the League of Nations and its value 
as a guarantor. On the other hand, 
the amount of the United States’ 
claim is comparatively small and 
should be easily taken care of by the 
proposed new Austrian State Bank 
through credits obtained elsewhere, 
could that bank be solidly established. 

But apparently it can’t. All would 
depend upon the value in the credit 
market of the indorsement by ac- 
credited League officials on bonds is- 
sued by the bank; the security being 
national assets such as the Customs 
revenues, the tobacco monopoly and 
forests, and a four per cent. mortgage 
on all private real estate. To make 
the scheme feasible, Austria’s other 
great creditors have agreed to post- 
pone for twenty years their repar- 
ation and other claims. Only the 
United States holds off. As we in- 
timated, it isn’t the amount of the 
claims of the United States, but the 
fact of her repudiation of the League, 
that does the harm. 

How, then, is the situation to be 
saved? We fancy that, if the Allied 
Governments should take a consider- 
able block of the bonds, private cap- 
ital might be induced to take the rest. 
It seems unlikely that private capital 
will “come across” unless so en- 
couraged. But the Allied Govern- 
ments cannot afford to subscribe. 
True; one should think, however, 
that they can less afford not to do so. 
Unless Austria gets credit, she will 
go to smash, and the entire political 
system created by the St. Germain, 
Neuilly, and Trianon treaties will be 
desperately imperiled. 

The behavior of our Government 
in this matter is perfectly consistent 
and, provided it has a definite practi- 


cable scheme for the rehabilitation 
of Europe, it is justified. Otherwise, 
that behavior is singularly insolent 
and inhumane. If our Government 
is resolved on its own “association 
of nations” and is convinced it will 
prove the “real thing”, it should at 
the proper time try to deal the coup 
de grace to the League of Nations. 
But until the “association of nations” 
is ready to do business and the death 
of the League appears a necessity to 
the life of the new association, the 
League should be let live and even 
aided to live. Whatever may be 
thought of the League, its plan for 
Austria is thoroughly admirable. 
That plan hangs upon the credit en- 
joyed by the League. American ap- 
proval of that plan would doubtless 
insure its success; but it would boost 
the League—therefore away with it! 
America’s flouting of that plan may 
have for result complete extinguish- 
ment of the financial credit of the 
League, no credits for Austria, ruin 
of Austria, the fat in the fire again 
in south central Europe. 

We Americans may be resolved to 
save the world, but we appear to be 
insisting that it must be in our own 
way. In the meantime a great deal 
worth saving may be lost; Austria 
for one example, whose contribution 
to world culture is something very 
precious. Can it be that ignorance 
or Philistinism is responsible for the 
behaviour of our Government in this 
matter of Austria? 


That Upper Silesian 


Situation 


W i can be stated with emphasis that, 

if France is unable to acquiesce 
in the main contentions of Britain 
and insists on her own proposals, the 
days of the Anglo-French entente 
are numbered.” Thus an American 
journalist writing from London, and 
evidently, like most American jour- 
nalists, sympathizing with the British 
official attitude on the Upper Silesian 
question. Let the French knuckle 
under (“acquiesce” is the proper 
euphemism), and the Entente will 
survive until it is wrecked on some 
other question. Let the French per- 
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sist in their wicked obstinacy, and the 
Entente, alas, must go. 

“It is held in London that not only 
will the French plans for the division 
of Silesia create another Alsace-Lor- 
raine question, bound to produce a 
great war in the future, but that in 
the interval before that war breaks 
out the whole process of reconstruc- 
tion of the world will be impeded.” So 
again our American journalist, writ- 
ing from London. To which it may be 
replied that adoption of the British 
(German) plan for the division of 
Upper Silesia would give the German 
Reich an immense access of the 
sinews of war, just the access re- 
quired to enable Germany to resume 
the Drang nach Osten, Siiden, and 
ultimately Westen, at no distant time. 
By the same token it would deprive 
Poland of resources possession of 
which would make her economically 
self-sufficient and the ally France 
needs for her security. 

“A division of Upper Silesia which 
would cripple Germany would be of 
no-service to that economic rehabil- 
itation of Europe which, as President 
Harding’s instructions to Ambas- 
sador Harvey state, is of the deepest 
interest to America.” We are in- 
vited to beg the question, but refuse 
to do so. The French plan does not 
propose to cripple Germany and indi- 
rectly hit the American pocketbook. 
Germany’s industrial peaceful neces- 
sities would, under the French plan, 
as we understand it, receive their due 
share of the mineral wealth of Upper 
Silesia, German investments would 
still pay fat dividends. Merely the 
country would be run _ henceforth 
primarily for the benefit of the ma- 
jority Poles and not primarily for the 
enrichment of absentee German cap- 
italists and the aggrandizement of the 
German Reich. 

“It is in the belief that the Amer- 
ican Government will, after a study 
of Colonel Harvey’s reports, exert its 
influence in favor of what the British 
Government is convinced can be the 
only just and satisfactory settlement 
of the Silesian controversy that Lloyd 
George and Curzon are going to 
Paris.” To be sure, Lloyd George 


and Curzon are going to Paris to get 
what the dominant 


influences in 





Britain conceive will serve their pres- 
ent turn. Having drawn up this pro- 
gramme (to which they are the more 
inclined through jealousy of French 
influence in Europe), they label it 
noble and just, and they are counting 
on the appeal of these labels to 
America. We make no doubt that the 
British (German) division of Upper 
Silesia would improve British and 
American trade for the present, but 
we believe that in the long run it 
would make for war and the ruin of 
trade. 


What is Doing on the 
Yang-tze? 


PEKING dispatch of August 3 
tells of a battle on a ten-mile 
front then in process in Hu-peh Prov- 
ince, just across the Yang-tze from 
Yo-chau in Hu-nan. Dispatches of 
last week reported that several ar- 
mies of the Canton Republic, one 
commanded by Sun Yat-sen himself, 
were converging on Hu-peh Province. 
The dispatch of August 3 is obscure, 
but seems to intimate that part of 
the Cantonese troops had got across 
the river and were waiting for the 
rest to come up when the Peking 
commander attacked. The Peking 
commander is Wang Chan-yuan, one 
of the sinister triumvirate of north- 
ern militarists, of which the other 
two are Chang Tso-lin and Tsao Kun. 
Wang Chan-yuan is Military Inspec- 
tor of the provinces of Hu-nan and 
Hu-peh. His chief subordinate in 
Hu-nan was General Wu Pei-fu. It 
is not entirely clear, but apparently 
Wu Pei-fu has gone over to Canton. 
If so, we may be sure he took his 
army with him, for he is the darling 
of soldiers and people, the nearest to 
a popular hero of any man in China. 
He figured prominently in the over- 
throw of the An-fu faction and there- 
after tried to give a liberal turn to 
developments in the north. Probably 
the triumvirate sent him down to 
Hu-nan to get him well away from 
Peking. If he has gone over to the 
Canton Republic (and it seems he 
has), Sun Yat-sen is to be felicitated. 
On the other hand, that old Tory 
Chang Tso-lin is a man of resolution 


and of more assured military capac- 
ity than any of the southern leaders. 
He is said to be sending all the troops 
he can muster, including, we suppose, 
part of his own splendid Manchu- 
rians, to the help of General Wang 
Chan-yuan. We await with great in- 
terest a clear account of what is do- 
ing on the Yang-tze. The Washing- 
ton conferees will probably have to 
take notice. 


The Philosophy of 


Salesmanship 


LTHOUGH all salesmen are mid- 
dlemen and, as such, in the view 
of many social prophets, are doomed 
to final extinction, it must be admit- 
ted that, with all their faults, they 
are useful servants of the present in- 
dustrial order. It is common to glo- 
rify the original “producer” and the 
“ultimate consumer,” forgetting that 
they must be linked together by mid- 
dlemen of one kind and another, and 
that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. So also it would be 
under state socialism, only in that 
case the middleman would be a civil 
servant—a personality very different 
from the sanguine salesman of the 
present day. 

Goods do not sell themselves—that 
is one of the basic principles of sales- 
manship. After or before useful 
things are created, their existence 
must be made known and their quali- 
ties described; there must be oppor- 
tunity, if possible, to see, hear, taste, 
smell, or touch them, as the case may 
be; the prospective buyer must have 
aai.©, his wishes must be consulted, 
his sires gratified. All this is done 
through salesmanship, which may 
contribute to the highest ends or pan- 
der to the lowest vices. 

Few persons in the modern world 
live on so high a plane as to have no 
need of salesmanship. Many an au- 
thor regrets that his work has not 
been properly advertised or otherwise 
brought to public notice. Many an 
artist has complained that his picture 
was skied, or hung in a bad light. 
Many a poet—but poets, writing for 
the Muse alone, are the exception 
which proves the rule. Farmers, 
however, are very conscious of their 
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lack of salesmanship, a vital factor 
in the marketing of their crops. Man- 
ufacturers seldom have trouble to in- 
crease output; it is the selling end of 
the business that gives them sleepless 
nights. In general, then, inability to 
sell, whatever its cause, diminishes 
production and the national income. 
In the light of such facts as these, 
the modern salesman, the glorified 
clerk or agent or “drummer,” ap- 
pears as a sort of missionary, preach- 
ing the gospel of expenditure to the 
“ultimate consumer.” Certainly most 
people are in need of instruction 
along these lines, for they scarcely 
know what they want, and seldom 
what they really need. They have to 
be told, for the promotion of better 
and higher living, what books to read, 
what music and plays to hear, what 
kind of food to eat, what sort of 
clothes to wear. So few people ever 
ask for a life insurance policy that 
when one does he is looked upon with 
suspicion. Farmers’ wives did not 
ask for the cream separator, though 
they had slaved in the old-fashioned 
dairy time out of mind. All the new 
commodities, all the great improve- 
ments and inventions, have been 
“sold” to the world by eager and per- 
suasive salesmen—only thus could 
the inertia of mankind be overcome. 
Finally—and this is the transfigu- 
ration of the sales-agent—people are 
beginning to interpret the whole of 
life in terms of salesmanship. For 
example, it is common to speak of 
“selling” an idea, instead of popular- 
izing it; of “selling” a university to 
the public instead of making friends 
or winning supporters for it; of 
“selling” the Gospel, instead of 
preaching or propagating it; of “‘sell- 
ing” oneself, in the sense of making 
one’s services suitably appreciated 
and remunerated. To this way of 
thinking everybody—except, possi- 
bly, a scholar or a gentleman of 
the old school—has something to 
sell. Physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men, teachers, authors, artists, char- 
ity workers, soldiers, and statesmen, 
are all “sales-persons,” offering goods 
or services to the world and desiring 
something in return, whether for 
themselves or others. Thus the idea 
of service, to which professional 





people bow, and the thought of pay, 
which the commercial worship, meet 
upon a median plane, the ideal being 
commercialized and the commercial 
idealized. Yet surely it is a sign 
of poverty in thought and language, 
when so many and various activities 
are grouped under a single category. 

One must not forget the shady side 
of salesmanship. A small but pesti- 
lent minority of sales-persons play 
upon the ignorance and credulity of 
the public, selling worthless things, 
or things buyers do not need. To these 
gentry the public are a lot of silly 
lambs, made to be fleeced, and they 
have no compunction about doing the 
work in a scientific and thorough 
manner. So there are sellers of gold 
bricks and blue sky, bunco-steerers, 
swindlers, and parasites of every 
kind, lying in wait in the paths of 
commerce, like the pirates and high- 
waymen so common in former times. 

Moreover, the legitimate and honest 
salesmen, with the best of intentions, 
have a certain advantage over the 
ordinary citizen in that they are 
trained to their work and are con- 
stantly making powerful suggestions, 
which the uninitiated find it very hard 
to resist. Equipped with native abil- 
ity and long experience, supplement- 
ed, perhaps, by the study of applied 
psychology and other basic theory, 
they have a good working knowledge 
of human nature, enabling them to 
touch the springs of action and ob- 
tain, in many cases, such response 
as they desire. The unfortunate con- 
sumer of limited income is in a bad 
way, surrounded by salesmen and 
their many inventions, bombarded 
from all sides by invitations to buy, 
and finding it increasingly difficult to 
live within his means. 

But the buyers of great retail 
houses, as well as many of the smail 
retailers, are no mere suggestible 
victims of shrewd salesmen, but com- 
petent business men who have no 
trouble in holding their own against 
all comers. It is a case of Greek 
meeting Greek, with the advantage, 
if any, on the side of the defense. 
And even the less competent retailers 
have little to fear from the salesmen 
of good houses, whose business it is 
to carry them along and to make of 


them prosperous and profitable cus- 
tomers. 

As to the “ultimate consumers” 
who, in fact, include all the people of 
the country, in their capacity as buy- 
ers of usable goods and services, their 
defenses may be vastly strengthened 
by training in domestic economy, in 
the knowledge of relative values, and 
in bargaining ability, so that they 
may cope on fairly even terms with 
the retail sales-persons, who are their 
chief antagonists. This struggle and 
balancing of opposing forces reminds 
one of the efforts of naval inventors 
and manufacturers to find, on the one 
hand, a projectile that will pierce any 
armor plate, and, on the other, to 
make armor plate so tough as to re- 
sist any projectile whatever. The at- 
tack develops the defense, and the de- 
fense the attack, until, perceiving the 
futility of it all, the principals in the 
contest, if not the subordinates, be- 
gin to talk of disarmament. 

So, it may be hoped, the lower 
salesmanship that plays upon the 
pride, the vanity, the envy of the cus- 
tomer, and all the other weak points 
in his character, will gradually be 
displaced by the simple, candid offer 


- of a good article at a fair price; and 


the suspicious, wasteful higgling of 
the market will give way to the 
friendly conference between buyer 
and seller, by which both are satis- 
fied because neither has obtained un- 
due advantage. As a matter of fact, 
the higher salesmanship is rapidly 
gaining ground, although the beasts 
and birds of prey have not yet been 
driven from the field. Until that day 
arrives, the buyer who trades out- 
side the pale must needs beware. As 
for the spendthrift and the gambler, 
they will learn, if at all, only by the 
bitter consequences of their folly. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the most important news of the world for the 
seven days ended August 6.] 


THE SUPREME COUNCIL: The 
Supreme Council meets at Paris on Au- 
gust 8. The following-named matters call 
for decisions: 

1. The question of Allied reinforce- 
ments for Upper Silesia. 

2. The Upper Silesian boundary 
[“featuring” the meeting. | 

3. Allied occupation of Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg and Ruhrort; the Rhine cus- 
toms barriers. Shall these “penalties” be 
lifted? 

4. Action concerning Germans ac- 
cused of war-crimes, in the light of the 
Leipsic trials. 

5. The joint report of M. Loucheur 
and Dr. Rathenau, proposing methods to 
facilitate reparation payments. 

6. The plight of Austria. The pro- 
gramme of the Financial Committee of 
the League of Nations for the re- 
habilitation of Austria remains a pro- 
gramme; it does not blossom into credits 
for Austria. But one way or another 
Austria must have credits, and right 
soon; or there will be the devil to pay, 
and no mistake. 

7. Relief for the starving mouths on 
the Volga (including discussion of the 
question “When is Mercy not Mercy?”). 

8. Action on the complaints of the 
Albanians against the Serbs and the 
Greeks; determination of the Albanian 
boundaries. An elegant little group of 
problems; Balkanized to the nth degree. 

9. The Turkish Problem; which, 
thanks to the Supreme Council, presents 
a muddlement of proud compare with 
anything in human annals. 

When, by wise decisions upon the 
above matters, the gentlemen of the Su- 
preme Council have induced celestial 
harmony and peace among the jarring 
atoms of Europe and the Near East, they 
will be in better plight to find solutions 
for the Celestial and Pacific problems to 
be debated at Washington; as the Tokyo 
press slyly observes. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE: Foreign Minister Uchida of 
Japan hopes that a substantial reduction 
in armaments will be agreed on; in which 
case he would spend the money thus 
saved to Japan on education. That of 
course is the true solution of the arma- 
ment problem for us all, provided it shall 
be the right sort of education. The 
which suggests a logomachy more es- 
sentially cruel than war of poison gas 
and aerial bombs. 

Rumor has it that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has drawn up a list of twenty- 
one subjects which it will not discuss at 
the Washington Conference. The Jap- 


anese have caught the true spirit. They 
are resolved to avoid any possibility of 
friction. The only subjects specifically 
named by the rumor are Yap, Shantung, 
and Japanese policy in Siberia. 

What’s this? What’s this? China and 
Japan to codperate at the conference in 
urging recognition of the principle of 
racial equality? Gosh! 

Another rumor alleges that Japan will 
propose that the invitation to Italy to 
participate in the conference be with- 
drawn and that Holland be invited in- 
stead; since Holland has vast interests 
in the Pacific, while Italy has none to 
speak of. There is logic in this. 

The Tokyo pacifists are proposing de- 
molition of the American fortifications 
and naval bases on Pacific islands, and 
likewise of the much less important 
Japanese ditto (exclusive, of course, of 
Japan proper). This too is logical. Being 
a sport, we smile, but ’tis a very forced 
smile. 


RUSSIA: Chicherin has sent a note 
to the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, China, and Japan, 
protesting against the omission to invite 
the Moscow Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Far Eastern Republic (evi- 
dently the protégé of the former) to par- 
ticipation in the Washington conference. 
“The absence of the Russian Government 
can only have as result to make Russia 
ignore any decision reached.” So Chich- 
erinian! 

The Moscow authorities have agreed 
to release the Americans held prisoner in 
Russia in order to obtain aid for Rus- 
sia’s starving millions from the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration. By this cruel 
piece of “sharp practice” Mr. Hoover has 
incurred the censure of “liberals.” 

The irrepressible Paris press must 
needs still talk of intervention in Russia. 

The Soviet authorities admit 47,000 
cases of cholera in Russia. That terror 
is spreading. 

The Russian émigrés at Paris have it 
all figured out that the Russian non- 
partisan Famine Relief Committee of 
Sixty-three is going to be transformed 
into the governing body of Russia. That 
would be nice. But we fancy that Lenin, 
Trotsky et Cie are going to keep a pretty 
strict watch on said Committee. 


CHINA: A survey of trade conditions 
recently published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company has the following, so well and 
truly said that we quote it: 


An outstanding feature of the Chinese char- 
acter is commercial honor, and the Chinaman 
demands an equally high standard from the 
foreigner. One deviation from absolute integ- 
rity on the part of your representative would 
probably destroy your business in China. The 
Chinese merchant is noted for his liberality in 


all his dealings, is tenacious as to all that is 
material, with comparative disregard for trifles, 
never letting a transaction fall through on ac- 
count of punctilio, yielding to the prejudices of 
others wherever it can be done without mate- 
rial disadvantage. Judicial procedure being an 
abomination to respectable Chinese, their se- 
curity in commercial transactions is based as 
much upon reason, good faith and non-repudia- 
tion as is that of Western nations upon verbal 
finesse in the construction of contracts. 

The woes of China are innumerable. 
She does not deserve them; for her mid- 
dle and lower classes are the most honest, 
hard-working, frugal and thrifty in the 
world. Her woes are due to that pseudo- 
religion Confucianism, which encourages 
unrestrained reproduction. But, on the 
other hand, the Chinese virtues are 
largely due to that admirable ethical sys- 
tem Confucianism. It would be a great 
boon for China if some great commenta- 
tor should produce an exegesis of the 
Confucian Canon which should supplant 
that of Chu Hsi. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: Senator Reed has offered an amend- , 
ment to the Campbell-Willis Bill (or 
“Volstead Act, Jr.” or “Anti-Beer Bill’), 
“making it a felony punishable by five 
years in the penitentiary or a $10,000 
fine, or both, for any agent or officer of 
the Government to violate the constitu- 
tional or legal rights of a citizen in the 
enforcement of the prohibition laws.” 
(N. Y. Times report). 

The bill, of course, is too dead right 
to be passed; but perhaps its introduc- 
tion indicates the way the wind is blow- 
ing. Perhaps the majority of the Ameri- 
can people are at last grown indignant 
at certain methods of prohibition en- 
forcement: the contemptuous flouting of 
constitutional guarantees and _ legal 
rights, the vile inquisitions, the brutality 
extending to cruel’assaults and even 
murder. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Dail Ei- 
reann meets on Aug. 16. The British 
Government has announced its intention 
to release all the members thereof held 
by it in prison or detention camp. 

The insurgent Moors in the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco continue to defeat and 
capture Spanish detachments and to 
massacre their prisoners. The Spaniards 
will do well to study French methods. 

The Poles are disgruntled because they 
did not get full control of Danzig. They 
are therefore making a port at Putzig on 
the Baltic, and may make another on the 
Vistula. 

Communist detachments and striking 
workmen in Vladivostok and vicinity 
have been attacking troops of the Pro- 
visional (Kappelite) Government. Jap- 
anese troops joined in suppressing them. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Economic Ideal 


T is surprising, in view of all that has 

been laid at the door of the econo- 
mists, that no one has seriously charged 
them with being responsible for the war, 
and for the prospective continuance of 
war as an inevitable phase of national 
life. The case is simple. They have 
emphasized the notion that the accumu- 
lation of the greatest possible wealth is 
the proper purpose of national activity. 
Governments have taken the hint, and 
founded their policy on this notion. They 
have neglected to encourage the full ex- 
ploitation of national resources, particu- 
larly agriculture, because it has been 
evident that labor and capital when de- 
voted to these resources would cause the 
national wealth accumulated to be less 
than the possible maximum. 


In pursuit of this ideal old nations be- 
come dependent on the new nations; they 
remain in this dependence until in the 
new nations the domestic consumption of 
food and other essential products be- 
comes equal to the domestic production, 
when, of course, the old nations lose their 
source of supplies. As long as the new 
nations have a surplus, the old nations 
may continue to live, even though they 
refuse to exploit fully their resources, 
unless they should happen to be forced 
into isolation. Foreign trade is thus 
necessary as a means for satisfying cer- 
tain fundamental wants; for in the 
course of time they have increased in 
population; by manufacturing they have 
become rich to an extent that would not 
have been attainable through agriculture 
or by working to supply directly their 
own wants; and they have created for 
themselves a standard of wants, con- 
veniences, and luxuries not to be main- 
tained without foreign commerce. All 
the old nations are in this state; in fact, 
a nation is old when it is dependent on 
its offspring, or on other members of the 
rising generation of states; in this man- 
ner nations are thrown into a life-and- 
death rivalry among themselves for trade 
with new nations, a struggle that cen- 
templates the alternatives of famine and 
war. This state of the old nation is not 
necessarily due to the absence of poten- 
tial capacity in the land, but it may re- 
sult from the fact that laborers have 
been called away from agriculture and 
other forms of production that might 
satisfy essential national wants directly, 
or that the inhabitants, perhaps in- 
fluenced by the Government pursuing its 
economic ideal, have become unwilling 
to put forth a kind of effort which is 
needed in order to secure national inde- 
pendence. , 

Great Britain furnishes an illustration. 
\t has grown rich at the expense of eco- 
A - considerable 


part of its fertile lands have lain idle, 
when intensive cultivation generally ap- 
plied would have produced the needed 
means of subsistence. In this case there 
would have been less extensive accumula- 
tions of riches than the nation has in 
fact acquired, but at the same time less 
dependence on other nations. On the 
other hand, the two hundred and fifty 
years of Japanese isolation show some of 
the beneficent results of a nation living 
by itself and for itself. As long as it 
continued in this state, it remained true 
to its fundamental quality; it developed 
along lines indicated by its racial genius; 
and whatever distinction of character or 
excellence of artistic production the na- 
tion possesses was matured in the period 
of its material and spiritual independ- 
ence. Its experience, moreover, shows 
a way to avoid the leveling and vulgariz- 
ing ideal of world union. 

Incidentally, however, a proposed world 
union in its most aggravated form, 
with commercial boycott and blockade as 
a substitute for war, appeals in this re- 
spect to the economic mind; for, while 
war destroys the most effective elements 
of the population; under the new weapon 
a nation not terrified by the shock of 
battle may persist unreasonably in its 
stubborn resistance, and even then the 
destruction is principally of women, chil- 
dren, and other persons economically use- 
less by age or infirmity. Thus, under 
the new dispensation of internationalism, 
the nation coerced is left with a higher 
average of personal efficiency in pro- 
duction, and with fewer stomachs to 
satisfy. 

And there will no doubt be ample op- 
portunity to try this new and beneficent 
method for maintaining world peace; for 
under the existing economic régime the 
tendency of old nations is to become 
more and more dependent on the new. 
Their outlook towards the future is 
either to become self-sufficing, to forgo, 
perhaps, the maximum of riches that 
might otherwise be obtained, or to con- 
tinue the present course, neglecting the 
primary national resources, and manu- 
facturing articles to be exchanged for 
food products and various kinds of raw 
material. This second process presumes 
a continuance of rivalry of old nations 
among themselves, a rivalry in seeking 
commodities essential to national exist- 
ence through the channels of commerce. 
When the available supplies in the new 
nations become less abundant, the rivalry 
among the old nations in seeking these 
supplies grows more acute; and where 
it is a question of food or no food the 
rivalry knows no limit. 

The outlook of the old nations is, then, 
towards a sharper rivalry; none is dis- 


posed to withdraw from the contest; for 
all, depending on the new nations for 
food and other essential articles, are en- 
gaged in the same desperate pursuit, and 
hitherto war has appeared as a remedy 
for their difficulties. An incident of this 
rivalry is the search for unoccupied terri- 
tory, or territory where agricultural pro- 
duction may be easily made to exceed 
the simple wants of the primitive oc- 
cupants, “a place in the sun,” where the 
conditions of a new but dependent na- 
tion may be established. 

One can not predict the time when 
the conflict among the old nations will 
become a mortal combat, but the experi- 
ence of the world in the last few years 
shows how near the recent war came to 
assuming that character for some of the 
nations engaged. Without a change of 
policy on the part of the old nations, 
without acquiring a new economic ideal 
and being willing to exploit fully the 
national resources, even at a less gain 
than the possible maximum, their ulti- 
mate fate would appear to be that of the 
nations whose careers are now only an 
historic memory. In such an outcome 
there is nothing extraordinary, for one 
of the most striking facts of history is 
that nations die, although living nations 
seldom, if ever, see their own tragic 
end; they are blind to their ultimate 
fate, for the material and spiritual 
changes attending national decline do not 
appear to the on-looking generation to 
be other than events or stages in na- 
tional growth. 

But when nations die it is not always 
by an agonizing process. When they die 
by a slow decline of the population in 
time of peace, the period of approaching 
dissolution is not always or necessarily a 
period of individual discomfort or un- 
happiness. The process may even be at- 
tended by increasing individual well-be- 
ing. The families are small, and the 
domestic income suffers a less minute 
division than would be the case if more 
children were born. The members of 
the mature generation have more leisure 
and a greater measure of release from 
the drudgery of life. The members of 
the younger generation may have more 
careful attention in their early years, 
superior conditions and appliances for 
ameliorating the circumstances of child- 
hood, ampler facilities for education, 
more ready access to the means of social 
amusements, and a more cheerful out- 
look towards the future. But nations 
that are thrust down by violence in the 
struggle among themselves for the favors 
the new nations are able to bestow pre- 
sent a very different aspect of individual 
personal life: hunger, disease, bodily 
mutilation, with their demoralizing ef- 
fects, and all the inconspicuous and 
unrecorded horrors of war. 

BERNARD MOSES 

Paris 
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The Colonies and the Empire 


HE recent British Imperial Confer- 

_ ence in London brings up an internal 
problem within the Empire which is be- 
coming increasingly urgent. It is the 
problem of reconstructing the British 
Government on a constitutionally im- 
perial basis, in order to give the overseas 
colonies, especially the Dominions, a po- 
sition of executive authority in London. 
To what proportions the problem has 
grown appeared in the New Zealand 
House of Representatives at Wellington 
when Downie Stewart, a member, de- 
clared during the debate on the Versailles 
Treaty that New Zealand’s signature of 
the Treaty constituted not an act of 
union with, but an act of separation 
from, Great Britain, and created a posi- 
tion which sooner or later the Powers 
would want to see defined. 


The problem has now cropped up again 
in the demand, voiced by W. M. Hughes, 
Prime Minister of Australia, at the 1921 
Imperial Conference which has just 
closed in London, for a review of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty by the Dominion 
Prime Ministers with the British Prime 
Minister, to be held preliminary to the 
Disarmament Conference in Washington 
next November. This demand goes 
straight to the core of the problem. It 
is around the question of foreign rela- 
tions that it centres. It arises from the 
fact that the British Foreign Office, while 
administering the foreign relations of 
the Empire, is responsible only to the 
electorate of the United Kingdom. As 
Andrew Fisher, Australian High Com- 
missioner in London, said recently: “If 
I had stayed in Scotland, I should have 
been able to heckle my Member on ques- 
tions of foreign policy and to vote for 
or against him on that ground. I went 
to Australia. I have been Prime Minis- 
ter. But all the time I have had no say 
whatever about foreign policy—no say 
whatever. Now that can’t goon. There 
must be some change. In fact, two years 
before the war, Sir Robert Borden told 
the Canadian House of Commons, “It has 
been declared in the past, and even in 
recent years, that the responsibility for 
foreign policy would not be shared by 
Great Britain with the Dominions. In 
my humble opinion, adherence to such a 
position would have but one, and that a 
most disastrous, result.” 

The problem has grown up with the 
almost overnight growth of the British 
Empire. The British Parliament is some 
six centuries old, but the British Empire 
in anything like its present composition 
is very much younger than that. Queen 
Victoria was declared sovereign of India 
only sixty-three years ago, the Dominion 
of Canada is but fifty-four years old, the 
Commonwealth of Australia twenty, the 


Dominion of New Zealand fourteen, the 
Union of South Africa eleven, and the 
protectorate of Egypt and the Sudan is 
a youngster of seven. But the same 
Parliament which once advised the 
Crown on the administration of Eng- 
land’s 50,000 square miles, now advises 
the crown on the administration of the 
Empire’s 13,000,000 square miles, and 
outside of the United Kingdom, none of 
the Empire’s 13,000,000 square miles, 
whether the great continent-wide do- 
minions or the loneliest rock in mid- 
ocean, has yet secured any position of 
constitutional authority in Parliament. 
Under the British Constitution, Parlia- 
ment is competent to legislate on any 
subject for any part of the Empire, yet 
Parliament is answerable to the elect- 
orate of the United Kingdom alone, or 
some 50,000,000 out of the total of 400,- 
000,000 inhabitants to which the Empire 
has swelled in the last century. 

The peculiar difficulties of the problem 
will be better appreciated if the struc- 
ture of the Empire is first understood. 
The British Empire of to-day may be 
roughly divided into three sections. The 
first two sections, the United Kingdom 
and the Indian Empire, may be left out 
of consideration for the present as ir- 
relevant to this discussion. With these 
two sections eliminated, everything else 
in the Empire may be included under the 
convenient and_ sufficiently accurate 
designation of colonies. These colonies, 
which number over fifty distinct govern- 
ments, fall roughly into three classes: 

(1) Crown colonies. These are ad- 
ministered from London direct and their 
finances are under London’s absolute con- 
trol. Gibraltar and Basutoland are two 
somewhat varying examples. 

(2). Colonies possessing representa- 
tive institutions but not responsible gov- 
ernment. These are governed by their 
own legislative bodies which, however, 
are partly elected and partly nominated 
by the Crown, and their finances, while 
not under London’s direct control, are 
influenced in important departures by 
London’s opinion. Bermuda and Malta 
are examples of this class of colony. 

(3) Colonies possessing both repre- 
sentative institutions and full responsible 
government. These have local parlia- 
ments of their own and enjoy complete 
control of their finances, with the Crown 
exercising the right to veto only in the 
case of certain specified classes of legis- 
lation. Newfoundland is an example of 
this class of colony. In a few instances, 
adjacent colonies of this class, while re- 
serving full local sovereignty to them- 
selves, have delegated certain inter-co- 
lonial powers to a specially created fed- 
eral Government which has been recog- 


nized by Parliament. Thus Ontario and 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick formed a federated Government 
which Parliament recognized by the Brit- 
ish North America Act of 1867 under 
the title of the Dominion of Canada. Thus 
the Commonwealth of Australia was 
formed, thus the Dominion of New Zeal- 
and and the Union of South Africa (ex- 
cept that, in South Africa’s case, union 
of the colonial Governments was pre- 
ferred to federation). 

At this stage of British Imperial 
growth, the problem is that of securing 
to the colonies, especially the colonies en- 
joying full responsible government, a 
constitutional and executive standing in 
the British Government. To this end, 
four plans have been proposed. 

The first, which has been advanced by 
Lord Grey, is to appoint the commercial 
agents of the colonies in London Privy 
Councillors and to constitute them a 
Board of Advice to assist the British 
Cabinet on Colonial affairs. 

The second plan, which Lord Bryce 
favors, is the constitution of an Imperial 
Council to advise Parliament and, at the 
same time, the recasting of the War Of- 
fice, the Admiralty, and the Foreign Of- 
fice on an actually Imperial basis. This 
scheme has, however, been criticized as 
being only another edition of the present 
Imperial Conference. What is needed, 
it is felt, is a body constitutional in 
origin, representative in character, and 
supreme in its decisions. 

The third scheme is to recast Parlia- 
ment on a basis representative of all the 
colonies possessing full responsible gov- 
ernment. For this, it is felt, no change 
in the British Constitution would be 
necessary. A certain number of life 
peerages would be conferred on political 
leaders from overseas to make them 
eligible for the House of Lords, and an- 
other Reform Act would recast the con- 
stituencies of the House of Commons, 
so that, without increasing its member- 
ship, it would become representative of 
all the responsible colonies. The vast 
changes of which this would be the first 
are indicated, however, by the fact that 
Imperial and Home finances would prob- 
ably require two Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer from the first. 

The fourth scheme is to reduce the 
present Parliament to the status of a 
local Parliament for the United Kingdom 
and to create a new Imperial Parliament. 
“The development must end if the Em- 
pire is to be preserved intact,” Lord Sel- 
borne has said, “in a Parliament of the 
Empire.” Representation for the Crown 
colonies has not yet been worked into 
this scheme, although Lord Milner would 
give them a seat in the proposed Imperial 
Cabinet. Lord Milner, however, would 
have a new Parliament created for the 
United Kingdom and would bestow Im- 
perial status on the present Parliament 
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with its six centuries of tradition. He 
would have it cut down in membership, 
its constituencies greatly increased in 
size, and its duties limited to Imperial 
and foreign affairs, retaining, however, 
the overriding power which in strict 
Constitutional theory it possesses to-day, 
of legislating on any subject for any 
part of the Empire. Under it, the new 


Parliament of the United Kingdom (or 
the new Parliaments of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland) would have the 
same status and the same constitutional 
origin as the Canadian, Australian, New 
Zealand, South African, and the other 
local Parliaments of the Empire. 


CLAIR PRICE 


On the Examination of Immi- 
grants Abroad 


HE recent heavy influx of immi- 

grants, with the resulting congestion 
at our ports of entry and increased dif- 
ficulty of effective examination, has 
brought to the fore again the rather 
old proposal of conducting the examina- 
tion of immigrants as far as possible in 
their home land, or at least at the ports 
of embarkation. Such a plan of adjudi- 
cating immigration cases before the voy- 
age is made, instead of here, would bene- 
fit ourselves and be of incalculable value 
to the prospective immigrants. The way 
in which we have been administering our 
laws has resulted in untold hardship and 
misery. Among the rejected cases at 
Ellis Island or our other receiving sta- 
tions any day you may meet families who 
have sold their farms and homes and all 
their belongings to pay their passage 
from Europe and get a start in this coun- 
try, only to be debarred here or to find 
that one or more members of the family 
are inadmissible. It is easy to imagine 
the misery and hardship that could be 
saved if these people had been told of 
the possibility of their rejection or, 
better still, could have been either de- 
barred or accepted before they sold all 
their worldly possessions. Exclusion is 
a tragedy in many cases; in practically 
all it means great loss and suffering. The 
nearer the source we can get in our ex- 
amination, the better for all parties con- 
cerned. 

Attractive and humane as this pro- 
posal is, there are many difficulties in the 
way, so many in fact that a number of 
careful students of immigration believe 
it impracticable. Among the arguments 
against it are the facts that foreign ex- 
amination could not be final; that it 
would remove the examiners from ef- 
fective control (and if inspection is often 
defective at our ports where we can 
watch it, what assurance have we, asks 
Mr. Hall*, that it will be any better 
thousands of miles away with almost no 
oversight?) ; that it would require a large 
additional force, besides the existing 
establishment to deport those who might 
evade the foreign inspection; that it does 
not strike at the root of the evil, which 





“Prescott F, Hall, “The Present and Future of Im 
migration,” North American Review, May, 1921, p. 
606, 


is the business energy of the steamship 
companies in soliciting immigrationt. 
“But the conclusive argument against 
inspection abroad,” writes Mr. Hall, “is 
that foreign Governments have always 
refused to allow it. It amounts to a 
species of extra-territorial sovereignty 
engaged in taking their good citizens 
and leaving the defectives, delinquents 
and agitators. Why should the foreign 
Governments favor it? If they do not, 
political and trade considerations will 
probably always prevent our attempting 
to force them to sanction it.” 

On the other hand, while foreign Gov- 
ernments may not favor it for the reason 
just mentioned, I do not believe that 
the case against the proposal has been 
proved or that the foreign authorities 
would not codperate. Moreover, I do not 
recall from the history of the proposal 
that the case has been presented def- 
initely and extensively to foreign Gov- 
ernments so as to warrant the statement 
that “foreign Governments have always 
refused to allow it.” If I am not mis- 
taken, the following provision of the 
immigration law of 1917 (sec. 23) was 
for the first time included among our 
immigration statutes: 

[The Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion] may, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, whenever in his judgment 
such action may be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this Act, detail immigration 
officers for service in foreign countries; and, 
upon his request, approved by the Secretary 
ot Labor, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
detail medical officers of the United States 
Public Health Service for the performance 
of duties in foreign countries in connection 
with the enforcement of this Act. 

Because of the war no definite attempt 
has been made, so far as my knowledge 
goes, to carry out this permissive pro- 
vision. Furthermore, it has been a fact 
for some time that officers of the United 
States Public Health Service, though 
acting unofficially, have been giving 
medical examinations to steerage pas- 
sengers at the ports of Naples, Palermo, 
and Messina, by agreement with the 
Italian Government and the steamship 
companies. In addition, if foreign Gov- 
ernments “have always refused to allow 


tJohn R. Commons, Races and Immigrants in Amer- 
ica, p. 237. 


it,” Representative Albert Johnson, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration, would undoubtedly have 
known of it and would not have intro- 
duced his recent bill to bring about ex- 
amination of immigrants abroad. 

This bill, which was introduced in the 
House on July 16, provides for exami- 
nation of prospective immigrants at 
American consulates abroad, authorizing 
assignment of experienced immigrant in- 
spectors and physicians to act as Vice 
Consuls, and denying authority for 
granting of visés to immigrants except 
after examination by such Vice Consuls. 
In explanation of his bill, Mr. Johnson 
is quoted as saying: 

Our vice-consular inspectors would have 
authority to refuse visés to persons who 
could not meet the requirements of the im- 
migration laws, and thus would effectuate a 
selection which would admit only the most 
desirable elements out of the millions now 
struggling to reach our shores. Such classes 
the United States always will welcome. 
While the proposed act calls for no codépera- 
tion or assistance from foreign Governments, 
I am sure that all Governments will be glad 
of its enactment and will assist wherever 
possible in its administration because of its 
humanitarian object, that of deciding the 
question of admission or rejection of an im- 
migrant before the latter sets sail for Amer- 
ica. We shall operate the machinery of the 
new law within our own consulates, but we 
shall welcome the sympathetic codperation 
of the Governments from which our immi- 
grants are drawn. 


In spite of the fact that examination 
abroad would mean our taking only the 
desirable individuals who applied—and 
if desirable to us, then also to the foreign 
countries—and rejecting the undesir- 
ables, still one would think that the 
foreign Governments would be as anxious 
as we are to avoid the hardships entailed 
by turning back from our ports their 
own citizens who are inadmissible. The 
effect of the law would be just the same, 
except that abroad it would be easier to 
secure evidence which would place the 
would-be immigrant in the class of in- 
eligibles. We are going to reject every 
inadmissible alien we discover, whether 
we debar him after he arrives here or 
reject him before he leaves there. That 
being the case, there appears to me no 
reason why foreign Governments should 
object to the more humane procedure of 
rejecting immigrants at the source, 
especially since it is their own citizens 
whose welfare would be thus promoted. 
In this connection it is rather interesting 
to note that a bill has recently been in- 
troduced in the new republic of Czecho- 
slovakia providing for the control of 
steamship companies and for examina- 
tion of emigrants by representatives of 
the Government, so that those who are 
not eligible for admission by our laws 
will not be allowed to sail. 

It should be mentioned, furthermore, 
that we are not casting any aspersions 
on foreign countries by saying that we 
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do not want certain of their citizens. 
Our list of ineligibles does not in all 
cases imply what may be called “moral 
judgments.” Perfectly worthy individ- 
uals may become insane or develop epi- 
lepsy; we are all liable to contract tuber- 
culosis; it is not a defect or blemish on 
one’s character to be “under 16 years of 
age unaccompanied by parent,” or even 
to be over 16 years of age and unable 
to read. We believe simply that it will 
be to our best national interests, and 
we hope it will be to the interests of 
others, that such persons do not immi- 
grate here. A better term by which to 
refer to the list of immigrants ineligible 
according to our laws is “inadmissible” 
rather than “undesirable,” though of 
course the list includes many types of 
persons, such as criminals, anarchists, 
and prostitutes, who, in the opinion of 
all countries, are distinctly undesirable. 
Foreign Governments may be averse to 
inspection abroad on the ground that it 
would interfere with their getting rid 
of the really “undesirables” by our sub- 
jecting the latter to examination and re- 
jection where evidence in regard to them 
can most easily be secured, but that is 


an objection no Government could offer. 
We are not making any invidious com- 
parisons with foreign countries by saying 
that we do not want their undesirables; 
we have too many ourselves already. 

If inspection of immigrants abroad 
should be carried on as efficiently as it is 
here (and experience alone can settle that 
matter, though we admit the temptations 
will be greater), it ought to result in 
much better selection. The examiners 
will not be as rushed, nor will they have 
so many to inspect at any one place as 
they do now, when all examinations are 
made on this side and the majority of 
immigrants arrive at one port. A great 
saving in time and trouble could be ef- 
fected here if a large percentage of the 
most difficult cases were decided at the 
source. The illegal activities of steam- 
ship companies in soliciting immigration 
may also be more effectively curtailed 
through the presence abroad of more im- 
migration officials. The expense of thus 
extending inspection will be greater, but 
it will be well worth the cost. 

MAURICE R. DAVIE 

Department of Social Sciences, 

Yale University 


Foster and the American 


Folk Song 


HEN Conductor Stock, a few years 

ago, orchestrated the “Humores- 
que” of Dvorak and gave a poignant 
American touch to it by introducing con- 
trapunctally a few bars of “Way Down 
Upon the Suwanee River,” there was no 
concession to a vulgar popular taste in 
such an incident nor was he guilty of 
a musical impertinence. For precedent 
he could easily quote the intense desire 
of Dvorak himself to build all music 
written in America and for America on 
the folk song of America, as is so su- 
premely revealed in the Quartette, the 
Quintette, and the Symphony “From the 
New World.” These famous works, satu- 
rated with a plantation atmosphere, 
break-downs, and negro spirituals, ap- 
plied the celebrated Bohemian theory to 
perfection. But Stock’s larger justifica- 
tion would be in the recognition that has 
come to the melody of Stephen Collins 
Foster as the most supreme contribution 
that has been made to what might be 
called the true folk song of white 
America. 

With this the case (and there can be 
none capable of sound musical judgment 
who would dispute it), there is a peculiar 
significance in the decision of the State 
Commission of Kentucky to commem- 
orate a song by purchasing “Federal 
Hill,” an old mansion near Bardstown, 
Ky., where in 1850 Foster, while on a 
trip, on his honeymoon in fact, got his 
inspiration for “My Old Kentucky 


Home.” That a musical “wunderkind” 
who was a composer in his teens and 
whose earlier work in the vernacular was 
largely a reflection of the artificial life 
of negro minstraldom, should at the age 
of twenty-four so sense a certain abiding 
aspect of American life that his work 
has acquired a universal appeal reveals 
the composer as a true genius. That he 
should have followed up his 1850 success, 
which the Kentuckians quite realize has 
thrown a glamor over Kentucky life, by 
writing his even more imperishable 
melody, “Old Folks at Home,” better 
known to most from its opening phrase 
“Way down Upon the Suwanee River,” 
goes far to confirm the conviction that 
one is here dealing with a unique musical 
personality, 

But now that Kentucky in honoring 
Foster’s song is honoring its own tradi- 
tions of a social life that possessed rare 
charm, the question that is up of honor- 
ing Foster for himself is one which is 
well worth looking into. The proposal 
that an endowed Bowery Bread Line 
shall be the Foster memorial, in view of 
the fact that he died in New York at 
the age of thirty-eight, a wastrel and a 
vagabond who passed away in a public 
hospital with neither family nor friends 
to cheer his last moments, seems a singu- 
larly inappropriate idea. Conductor Stock 
is nearer to the proper kind of Foster 
memorial. It should be effective by the 
larger musical recognition of his various 


works as the folk melody which is essen- 
tially suited to orchestral compositions 
calling for American color. It is a great 
pity that Dvorak, when working with Bur- 
leigh, the famous negro composer, to de- 
termine the thematic material which he 
was to use in his compositions “From 
the New World,” did not hear more about 
Foster and less about the African varia- 
tions of American hymns and songs. In 
these days, when there is a special effort 
to have us take all the aboriginal cultures 
among us more than seriously, it is worth 
while to recall what Foster did single- 
handed and to recognize fittingly his 
amazing contribution. 

A few years back, to a somewhat tired 
tourist far from home there came a 
clutch at the throat when he came across 
a small villa on the Via Camelluccia, 
north of Rome, giving an unforgettable 
view of the valley of the Tiber, and whose 
gateway bore in English the three words, 
“Home, Sweet Home.” If the song 
of John Howard Payne is potent still 
for most Anglo-Saxons, it is not the least 
significant thing about the two most 
famous melodies of Stephen Collins 
Foster that, by general agreement, the 
most haunting nostalgia is evoked in 
Americans—whether suggesting moon- 
light nights on college campuses, or 
memories of the old home, or just folks 
and friends and family—by the strains 
of “My Old Kentucky Home” and “Way 
Down Upon the Suwanee River, far, far 
away;” “molto lontana, molto lontana,” 
as it has been more lyrically put in 
Italian in the “Girl of the Golden West.” 

HARVEY M. WATTS 


Correspondence 
Why Our Spelling Stays Put 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Noting from Mr. Byington’s letter in 
your issue of July 30, that sleeping dogs 
are not allowed to lie, I may remark that 
“the college professors of English are” 
not “all for [spelling] reform,” and that, 
after a noble effort, the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of 
America have abandoned it, returning to 
“the conventional spelling,” much to the 
joy of many of us. With all due respect 
to the proofreader, I must doubt if he is 
responsible for the way we spell—save, 
perhaps, in the office of the Literary 
Digest; as long as a graduate of a college 
will be handicapped in finding a job if he 
writes for a “posishun,” so long will 
teachers of English have to send their 
students to the dictionary—so long will 
spelling be taught. (It is true that modern 
methods of education hamper the old- 
fashioned teacher, who finds that pupils 
have learned to read without knowing 
the alphabet, and that, in consequence, 
they have difficulty in looking up words 
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in the dictionary, because they do not 
know the order of the letters; but this 
may be a passing state of affairs.) 

The dictionary began it. In the old 
days, before Dr. Johnson’s monumental 
work appeared, no one thought anything 
of finding the same word spelled three or 
four different ways on the same page. 
Why not Leipsic and Leipzig—and even 
Leipsig to boot!—in the same issue of a 
magazine? But now one must know how 
to spell; the ability to write a letter that 
is not regarded as illiterate is much 
sought after, and efforts are made to 
train the young in the way they should 
walk. Professor Grandgent made a gal- 
lant attempt to swing this country to his 
side; and he has written (in the “con- 
ventional” spelling) a pretty satire on 
those who would not follow. Things 
moved (as Mr. Byington expresses it), 
but they have become stable again. 

Probably the real reason why the 
movement has never appealed to the gen- 
eral public is that it leads nowhere. Ad- 
mitted that the gulf between the written 
and spoken language needs bridging, once 
the former is fixed while the latter is 
changing (as every living thing changes) 
a new gulf has begun to widen at our 
very feet. We may be able to jump it as 
long as we live, but eventually (if the 
new spelling remains fixed) all the work 
of the reformers will have to be done 
over again. 

A little French boy of my acquaintance 
once wrote his father, “Je t’aime bocou.” 
Five letters in place of the more usual 
eight—from the point of view of effi- 
ciency and common-sense a spelling that 
should be adopted by the French nation, 
which continues to write beaucoup. 

If, when “things begin to move,” any- 
body may spell as he pleases at any time, 
and still be regarded as literate, no one 
will be happier than the teacher of Eng- 
lish, and no one will be unhappy (unless 
it be a humorist whose chief effects come 
from his strange spellings). Many of 
the present generation hear with their 
eyes, and our spelling is a standard to 
which the different pronunciations of the 
country may repair—a least common 
denominator, as it were. If everybody 
spelled as he pleased, this would disap- 
pear, and perchance the loss would not be 
great; but the millennium is distant, be- 
cause there are so many men who have 
mastered the difficulties of the spelling- 
books, and insist that the younger gen- 
erations toe the mark as they have had 
to do. Even the Literary Digest can not 
make “tho” and “thrw”’ aught but mon- 
strosities; nor can a newspaper which 
refuses to capitalize properly hide the 
difference between “a republican presi- 
dent,” and “a Republican president.” 
Proofreaders may be powerful—but they 
are not omnipotent! 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 

Little Compton, R. I., Aug. 1 


Allon Account of Mr. Shaw 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The spirited three-round engagement 
between Mr. O. W. Firkins and Mr. Ed- 
win H. Hall may not be the intellectual 
battle of the century but at least one ob- 
server would be pleased to learn the 
meaning of Mr. Firkins’s last remark- 
able gesture. Are we to interpret his 
note in your issue of July 9 as indicating 
that he is only temporarily destitute of 
breath or that he is really and truly out 
for the count? Possibly your Mr. Chris- 
topher Morley would be willing to hold 
the watch over him. The curious sug- 
gestion that Mr. Hall’s interest in the 
controversy is rooted in his distress at 
seeing one of his fellow-creatures respect 
another, and not in a highly laudable 
concern for the integrity of literary 
standards, would seem to afford adequate 
ground upon which to render a decision. 

F. A. M. 
Madison, Wis., July 13 


Music and Education 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

One may agree with all that Dr. Rich- 
ard M. Gummere says in his attack upon 
vocational tyranny in the current num- 
ber of The Weekly Review, July 23, but 
it is hard to understand why a scholar of 
distinction in Greek should class the 
study of music along with bookkeeping, 
shorthand, civics, and commercial Eng- 
lish as an apprentice subject unworthy 
of a fourth year high school student. It 
seems to the writer that a Hellene should 
not perpetuate the Philistine attitude to- 
ward the study of music and other fine 
arts that has been the bane of American 
education. It is time that both art and 
music, along with drama and poetry, 
should be recognized as_ essential 
branches in a liberal college curriculum. 
Women’s colleges have in this field led 
the way; the men’s colleges are falling 
into line. 

It is not necessary to argue the point 
in a literary review which carries music 
as one of its regular departments, but 
the head of a great boys’ school should 
surely add art to the list of things which 
he so admirably states in the following 
sentence: “America has too much at stake 
in government, business, science, litera- 
ture, and philosophy to lower the stand- 
ard of education.” 

H. N. MACCRACKEN 

Vassar College, July 30. 


[President MacCracken has evidently 
misapprehended the passage in Dr. 
Gummere’s article to which he takes ex- 
ception. He did not class the study of 
music with bookkeeping, etc.; he gave 
the actual contents of a fourth-year high 
school course—viz., Commercial English, 
Civics, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Com- 
mercial Law and Geography, Music—and 


his comment referred to the course as a 
whole without any implication that each 
of its parts was of equal educational im- 
portance.—Editors THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. | 


The Decretals and the 
Protocols 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The allusion in the Book Lover's 
Corner of The Weekly Review of June 
25 to “anti-Semitic agitators of the type 
that forged the notorious ‘Protocols’ ” 
suggests a certain resemblance of these 
recent publications to the famous “False 
Decretals of Isidore’ which appeared 
somewhere in central Europe in the 
middle of the ninth century and which 
were used for almost a thousand years 
to fortify the most far-reaching ec- 
clesiastical pretensions. 

The Decretals, like the Protocols, came 
from one or more authors of uncommon 
intellectual and literary ability and were 
evidently intended for a definite purpose. 
Milman tells us that the Decretals served 
the immediate purpose of Hincmar, the 
Archbishop of Rheims, and later, when 
they became known at Rome, they served 
equally well a purpose of Pope Nicholas, 
who used them to overthrow the arrogant 
claims of Hincmar, so that the Arch- 
bishop “discovered too late that they 
were a trap (a mousetrap, to use his own 
undignified words) to catch unwary 
metropolitans.” 

The Protocols were undoubtedly also 
written with a purpose. In our time it 
ought not to be an impossible task to find 
out what they were intended to accom- 
plish, where they were invented and what 
their authorship, what sinister motives 
actuated their composition and what 
were the ends towards which they were 
aimed. 

It may be the easier way to brush them 
aside with the assumption that they have 
been forged by anti-Semitic agitators. 
But this will hardly satisfy all whose at- 
tention is called to these extraordinary 
documents. It will be questioned whether 
this explanation shows an adequate 
motive and a sufficient purpose. What 
practical reason could there be for so 
colossal and malignant a fabrication? Is 
it not quite as tenable a hypothesis to re- 
gard them as the wild pseudo-prophetic 
utterances of sincere though unbalanced 
dreamers? 

Whatever may prove to be the true 
story of the Protocols, one can hardly re- 
gret that they have been laid open to gen- 
eral examination. No friend of historical 
knowledge can wish that they had been 
allowed to remain concealed and to be- 
come an instrument of insidious perver- 
sions for future times, after the manner 
of the Isidorean Decretals. 

G.S. D. 

New Haven, Conn., July 1 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Pires AND Tapors, by Patrick R. Chal- 
mers. Methuen. 


A book of light verse, by the 
author of one of the best of its 
kind: “Blue Days and Green Days.” 





Lonpon River, by H. M. Tomlinson. 


Cassell. 
Among ships and sailors on the 
Thames. 


THIRTEEN 
Carl Van 


THE HOovusETOPs; 
Cat TALEs, edited by 
Vechten. Knopf. 

Cats in fiction—where they all 
ought to be. 


Lorps OF 


Tue Loc or tHE R-34, by E. M. Mait- 
land. Hodder and Stoughton. 
The dirigible that crossed and re- 
crossed the Atlantic. 











HERE is a pretty large amount of 

pose in books about the sea, and in the 
comments about the books about the sea. 
A clever writer goes down to the wharf 
and smells tar or indigo or tapioca, or 
whatever it is that any good reporter on 
an assignment always manages to smell 
to please his editor, and comes back 
stuffed full of more romance than he or 
anybody else would experience in four- 
teen trips around the world. Such is 
literature. That the sailor-man, with a 
seeing eye, does behold signs and wonders 
I have no manner of doubt. Mr. Frank 
Bullen saw some extraordinary spectacle 
—a fight between an octopus and a whale, 
in the middle of a moonlit night. He ran 
below, to tell the captain, so that that 
mariner might enjoy it too. But he was 
rewarded by having a boot thrown at his 
head. I have talked with sailors and sea- 
captains who have had marvelous ex- 
periences—a collision on a calm sea in 
the Indian Ocean, capture by the “Ala- 
bama,” with Perry in the Japanese ports. 
And with others who could, for the life 
of them, after thirty years at sea re- 
member nothing more entrancing to dis- 
cuss than the comparative prices of 
“corned shoulder” in Singapore, Colon, 
and Halifax. 


In Captain Jacob Trent, master of the 
brig Flying Scud, you have a picture of a 
sea-captain. Stevenson has drawn it in 
“The Wrecker,” that first-rate novel of 
the sea (more than three-fourths on 
land) which contains half a dozen pages 
or single paragraphs any one of which is 
so much better than the entire prose 
works of the living nautical writers, that 
the comparison is painful. Trent opened 
a bottle of Cape wine for his guests and 
discoursed of the one thing in his life 
which gave him pride: the pawn-shop 
which, under the name of “bank,” he 


had kept in Cardiff. ‘He had been forty 
years at sea, had five times suffered 
shipwreck, was once nine months the 
prisoner of a pepper rajah, and had seen 
service under fire in Chinese rivers; but 
the only thing he cared to talk of, the 
only thing of which he was vain or with 
which he thought it possible to interest a 
stranger, was his career as a money- 
lender in the slums of a seaport town.” 


Almost always the romance of the sea 
ends at the water’s edge. It is not what 
the sea contains, nor what it bears upon 
its surface, nor what takes place in ships 
upon it, that constitutes romance. It is 
what it causes men to imagine; the 
thoughts of what may lie below its blue 
rim. That is why W. W. Jacobs’ stories 
are so good—they are coast-wise tales, or 
else yarns of men on shore talking about 
the sea. That is why Miss Fox-Smith’s 
poems are excellent—she goes down to 
the docks and dreams dreams evoked by 
the names of the ships, and lets her fancy 
create the adventures they never have 
had. And that is why the book which 
caused me to express these opinions 
is perhaps the author’s best. Mr. Tom- 
linson, in “London River,” hardly goes to 
sea at all. He stays ashore and talks 
about shipping. 


And there is, certainly, good sea-ad- 
venturing, too. But not in the books 
which dwell long upon descriptions of 
storms and other kinds of weather. Mark 
Twain set an admirable precedent when 
he wrote at the beginning of one of his 
novels: “There is no weather in this 
book.” One paragraph in “The Wrecker,” 
one which it seems to me should attract 
to the novel anyone who has never en- 
joyed that story, is this: “It is perhaps 
because I know the sequel, but I can 
never think upon this voyage without a 
profound sense of pity and mystery; of 
the ship (once the whim of a rich black- 
guard) faring with her battered fineries 
and upon her homely errand, across the 
plains of ocean, and past the gorgeous 
scenery of dawn and sunset; and the 
ship’s company, so strangely assembled, 
so Britishly chuckle-headed, filling their 
days with chaff in place of conversation; 
no human book on board with them ex- 
cept Hadden’s Buckle, and not a creature 
fit either to read or to understand it; and 
the one mark of any civilized interest 
being when Carthew filled in his spare 
hours with the pencil and the brush: the 
whole unconscious crew of them posting 
in the meanwhile toward so tragic a 
disaster.” 


Patrick R. Chalmers’ new book “Pipes 
and Tabors” (Methuen) does not con- 
tain any poems so pleasing as some in 
his earlier volume, “Green Days and Blue 
Days.” There is hardly anything to 
match “A Song of Syrinx,” “To a Chalk- 
Blue,” or “To a Kingfisher.” Or is it 





that his metrical inventions were so deft, 
his worship of Greek gods, and of 
modern dogs and birds, so contagious, 
that it is unreasonable to expect him to 
improve upon a miracle? Here are three 
stanzas from “The Visionary” in the new 
book: 
’Twas last week at Pebble Bay 
That I saw the little goat, 
Harnessed to a little shay, 
Old was he and poor in coat, 
And he lugged his load along 
Where the barefoot children throng 
Round the nigger minstrels’ song. 


But his eye, aloof and chill, 

Said to me as plain as plain, 
“T am waiting, waiting still, 

Till the gods come back again; 
Starved and ugly, mean, unkempt, 
I have dreams by you undreampt, 
And—I hold you in contempt! 


“Dreams of forest routs that trooped, 
Shadowy maidens crowned with vines, 
Dreams where Dian’s self has stooped 
Darkling ‘neath the scented pines; 
Or where he, old father Pan, 
Took the hooves of me and ran 
Fluting through the heart of man.” 
* * * * a 


If Mr. Van Vechten had added to the 
title of his book of cat-stories, “Lords of 
the Housetops” (Knopf), the phrase “and 
Nuisances of the Back Yard” he would 
have done justice. But since many people 
like to read about cats, here are thirteen 
stories by competent authors: Mrs. Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, Algernon Black- 
wood, Balzac, Booth Tarkington (the 
only one who tells the truth about cats), 
Mark Twain, Poe, T. A. Janvier, and 
others. 


Since the voyage was much a fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy in his “With the 
Night Mail,” Rudyard Kipling was nat- 
urally interested in the passage of the 
Atlantic by the “R 34.” That great 
dirigible airship, an incredibly gigantic 
cigar, which hung and swayed in the 
wind for a few July days at Mineola, two 
years ago, then sailed over Broadway 
after midnight, and returned to England, 
is still the only balloon which has crossed 
the ocean, and the only airship of any 
kind to have made the round trip from 
England to America. Mr. Kipling 
has a preface in Air-Commodore E. M. 
Maitland’s “The Log of H.M.A. R 34; 
Journey to America and Back” (Hodder 
and Stoughton). The book is extremely 
interesting, both text and pictures. Of 
his reception in New York, the com- 
mander of the dirigible writes: “We are 
overwhelmed with hospitality on every 
side. The dentist whom I visit in Fifth 
Avenue repudiates any suggestion of a 
fee (an autograph is accepted in lieu), 
and this is merely one example of. the 
generous hospitality we receive every- 
where. We thought America had ‘gone 
dry,’ but are quickly undeceived upon 
this point!” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Life of Cecil Rhodes 


Ceci: Ruopes. By Basil Williams. Makers of 
the Nineteenth Century Series. Eighth 
Volume. New York: Henry Holt. 

F biography, as of portraiture, it may 
be said that the result is happiest 

when the artist labors con amore. Mr. 
Basil Williams, who writes of Cecil 
Rhodes, was in South Africa twenty 
years ago as one of Milner’s young men 
from Oxford; he there represented the 
London Times; and he has given us a 
thorough, a sympathetic, and at the same 
time, a discriminating picture of the 
great, and one must add the often fallible, 
colonial statesman who, as Prime Min- 
ister, so nearly made and so nearly un- 
made South Africa. 

Like Clive, Kipling, Northcliffe, and a 
score of other restless Englishmen, Cecil 
Rhodes, the son of a clergyman, was born 
of the professional middle class, with 
breeding behind him, but no prospects 
save those which he opened for himself. 
Tuberculosis drove him to South Africa, 
where his good side rapidly asserted 
itself. He was convinced of two great 
principles: first, that Boer and Briton 
must live as friends, side by side; and 
secondly, that the native races must be 
fairly and honestly treated by the whites. 
He was the only white man to whom the 
tribes rendered a royal salute. In all this, 
although born in the old country, Cecil 
Rhodes became, almost from the moment 
that he landed in South Africa, the most 
representative man in the varied terri- 
tories of which the unity had still to be 
achieved. 

In considering what followed, we must 
bear in mind that Rhodes, at a critical 
moment, had his education interrupted. 
As he grew cotton in Natal, he dreamed 
of Oxford; but to Oxford he never went 
as an undergraduate. The years which 
General Smuts spent at Cambridge, tak- 
ing the highest honors in law, found 
Rhodes consolidating diamond fields at 
Kimberley. What Smuts has accom- 
plished by principle and in comparative 
poverty, Rhodes attempted, frankly and 
avowedly, by the use of wealth. He 
thought Gordon a fool for refusing a 
roomful of gold offered him by the 
Chinese, and on the one occasion when he 
met Gordon he did not conceal his 
opinion. When asked by Queen Victoria 
how he had been spending his time since 
last he met that august lady, he 
answered, “I have added two provinces to 
your Majesty’s Empire”; and the Queen 
would have been less than human if she 
had not preferred Rhodes to “some of 
my statesmen” who rather lose provinces 
than win them. To Rhodes, therefore, 
money meant power—a great road round 
the mountain which people would walk 
long after he who made it was dead—a 


chartered company that governed 
Rhodesia instead of earning dividends. 
Gold and diamonds were merely instru- 
ments to use for a public end—namely, 
the United States of South Africa. The 
confederation was to be under British 
sovereignty—this was to Rhodes essen- 
tial—but Cape Town must be entirely 
liberated from the direct rule of London. 
If Rhodes wanted a thing done which 
might have been paid for out of taxes, 
he would not argue; let them charge it to 
his personal account. That was what his 
money was there for. As Prime Minister, 
he worked virtually at his own expense. 
It was a splendid public spirit but it 
had its perils. Rhodes developed into a 
dictator. He had only to sign a check 
and it was done. He lost touch with the 
public consent which is the very basis of 
democracy. In the siege of Kimberley, he 
chafed under military discipline and his 
presence embarrassed the soldiers. As 
his health gave way and he had to face 
the final inexorable facts which no 
wealth can change, he became irritable, 
difficult, contentious, and only his friend 
Jameson could, at the last, comfort and 
soothe him. His theories were gorgeous, 
a divinely ordered Anglo-Saxondom with 
the United States again included within 
the British sovereignty; but, like his 
Oxford, the theories were still dreams. 
And at the first serious obstacle—that 
is, Kruger—he lost patience. It seemed 
to him ridiculous that the great mission 
of the English-speaking peoples should 
be interrupted and delayed by the ignor- 
ant prejudice of an old Boer who believed 
that the world was flat. Around Rhodes 
were gathered a host of cosmopolitan 
speculators to whom money was much 
more of a personal end than a means to 
public service. Out of this strange 
medley developed “the Raid.” That 
Rhodes fomented it is obvious. That 
Joseph Chamberlain knew this—or ought 
to have known it—is not less clear. Both 
Rhodes and Chamberlain, dazzled by the 
pageantry of the Diamond Jubilee, 
realized too late that Jameson’s pre- 
cipitate action was fatal. And Rhodes at 
the eleventh hour tried to stop it, but 
his political watch was just one hour 
slow. Jameson had started and Rhodes, 
as Prime Minister, was ruined. Until the 
raid happened, there was a real chance 
of consolidating South Africa without 
war; afterwards, the only chance of 
avoiding war was a change of Govern- 
ment in London, which did not take place. 
Rhodes was too loyal and too lovable 
to live long in disgrace. His big, un- 
gainly figure, his staccato utterance, and 
his unhappiness endeared him even to his 
critics. As a zealot, he had erred; but 
he had erred for the Empire, not for 
himself. Had he lived, all his influence 
might have come back, as did the influ- 
ence of Jameson. He was, however, 
stricken to death and frankly miserable. 








Bred in religion, he neither pursued it 
nor could he rest without it. He felt like 
Gladstone when, if ever, Gladstone failed 
to go to church. With a temperament ob- 
viously mystical, Rhodes starved his mys- 
ticism, and mysticism had its revenge 
upon him. Thus picturesque, he lived 
and died, a figure haunted and haunting; 
never married, once in love, but now rest- 
ing alone within the rocks of the Matoppo 
Mountains, 

That he was what is called an Empire- 
builder will always be held supremely 
true. Upon South Africa his personal 
impress is stamped, strange though it 
may seem to Americans that it should be 
said, as indelibly as George Washing- 
ton’s impress is stamped on the United 
States. Rhodes is already erected into 
monuments. But if we consider the 
wider interests of democracy, it is a mat- 
ter for thankfulness that the weakness 
of his methods was quickly and drastic- 
ally exposed. In Rhodes we have learned 
that Republics and Commonwealths can 
not be purchased from history as you buy 
an automobile or as Rhodes himself 
ordered the restoration of his house, 
Groote Schuur. To the making of consti- 
tutional liberty there goes an element that 
is above and beyond price, and what fin- 
ally consolidated South Africa was not 
the success of the Kimberley Diamond 
Mines, nor the steady outflow of Rand 
gold, but the failure in war of the Boers 
when finally mastered by an overwhelm- 
ing military preponderance. Out of that 
defeat arose Botha and Smuts, who have 
ruled South Africa, who have indeed from 
their throne in South Africa led the en- 
tire British Empire to a broader con- 
ception of liberty. 

P. W. WILSON 


In the Steps of O. Henry 


O. Henry MemortaAL AWARD Prize STORIES OF 
1920. Chosen by the Society of Arts and 
Sciences. New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 

F the seventeen stories published in 
this volume the two best, in the 
judgment of the examining committee, 
are Mr. M. S. Burt’s “Each in his Gen- 
eration” and Mrs. Frances Noyes Hart’s 

““Contact,’” which receive prizes of 

five hundred dollars and two hundred 

and fifty dollars respectively. I hesitate 
to indorse either of these choices. The 

point of Mr. Burt’s tale seems to me a 

little nebulous, or, I might say, tremu- 

lous, and it is the occupation of his char- 
acters to be subtle. Mrs. Hart’s 

“ ‘Contact’ ” is still less to my taste. It 

is cautiously occult and recklessly senti- 

mental, and its hero, who dies and lives 
by turns, is an aviator who tries to hide 
the feelings of a girl of sixteen under 
the curbstone dialect of a boy of the same 
age. After all, an aviator should be 
neither girl nor boy but man. 

To either of these tales I should un- 
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hesitatingly have preferred Alice Duer 
Miller’s “Slow Poison” or ‘Marice 
Rutledge’s’ “The Thing They Loved.” 
They are tales with fresh—or at least 
with admirably freshened—ideas. The 
idea in “Slow Poison” is: “Don’t over- 
strain yourself morally; the effect may be 
moral rupture’—a simple, but very 
shrewd and very salutary, counsel. Miss 
Rutledge’s tale suggests, not without pro- 
fundity, that even in mutual passion 
what we love in the beloved object is 
partly the aloofness from ourselves, and 
that we guard our love in preserving this 
aloofness. Neither story is quite so good 
as its idea. “The Argosies” by Mr. A. 
Hull is satisfyingly clever. There is so 
little cleverness nowadays that satisfies; 
our writers, like Petruchio’s man, offer 
us the mustard without the beef. In 
“Break Neck Hill” by Miss E. Forbes, the 
border at least of originality is reached. 
The first half of Mr. L. F. Hartman’s 
“Judgment of Vulcan” is excellent, but 
there is a second half. 


The terminal surprise is frequent and 
conspicuous in these stories, and, if any- 
thing in the volume as a whole surprises 
us, it is the failure of the authors to 
profit by O. Henry’s tuition in the choice 
and management of this utensil. Their 
surprises are often irrelevant or mis- 
placed. “Alma Mater” by Mr. O. F. 
Lewis is a plodding tale with a sound 
moral which attempts to retrieve itself 
at the conclusion by a somersault or— 
still worse—a half-somersault. That a 
dead man should show himself to prevent 
his murderer from taking a second life 
is a powerful idea. Mr. W. D. Pelley, 
having duly impressed us with this idea 
in “The Face in the Window,” quietly 
explains that the face in question was 
not a ghost’s, but a porcupine’s. The most 
flagrant example is in Mr. W. D. Steele’s 
“Footfalls.” Mr. Steele, who is rather 
prodigious in his way, has a really neat 
surprise which he has husbanded and 
cherished and dissembled with infallible 
precaution. Meanwhile, he has built up 
an edifice of psychology which is worth 
about four times as much as his surprise, 
and when the surprise arrives, its first 
movement is to overturn this edifice. It 
is like Lamb’s tale; the house is burnt 
down to roast the pig. The good cashier, 
not the scapegrace, is the thief. Well 
and good; but the commonplace psy- 
chology of a blind father who waits seven 
years to slay the slayer of his son is sub- 
stituted for the original and powerful 
psychology of the blind father who waits 
seven years to take his own son’s life. 

These writers are remarkably in- 


ventive; their wakefulness, their re- 
sourcefulnéss, are astonishing. With so 
much cunning why do they so often fail, 
or only half succeed, in art? A main 
reason is that they are not single-minded. 
The writer of short stories should not 
only be occupied with his point; he 


should be occupied by it; he should be- 
come for the moment its habitation. All 
his other possessions, even all his other 
riches, should be dust and ashes to him in 
comparison with that point. These writ- 
ers do not reach that “last full measure 
of devotion.” They are wanting in the 
love which inspires the faith which in 
its turn instills patience and impels to 
sacrifice. They can enhance and mag- 
nify and accelerate in the pursuit of 
their end, but they can not bring them- 
selves to diminish and obscure and post- 
pone for its sake. They can not foresee 
and forego. What they love is general 
effectiveness rather than the particular 
effect, and the result is a singular com- 
bination of effectiveness and inefficiency. 
They are distracted by style, though their 
styles are second- or third-rate. They 
have a craze for particulars, and the end, 
instead of being the whole matter, is 
simply the first of the particulars, the 
first in weight because the last in time. 
They have learned, or think they have 
learned, from Mr. Kipling or somebody 
else that every touch in literature should 
be a blow, and their application of the 
blows is so unflagging that they leave the 
reader semi-conscious. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Some Comfortable Novels 


OrPHAN Dinan. By Eden Phillpotts. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Tue HALL AND THE GRANGE. By Archibald 
Marshall. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

Tue FourtH Dimension. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

E are told that “summer reading” is 

a silly phrase and that now at 

last the Public (that fat elusive ghost) 
shows a laudable indifference to seasons. 

Still, the sun does shine hotter during 

certain months, and does induce relaxed 

or reposeful moods in which even earnest 
pilgrims like to sit down with a sportive 
friend by the wayside. There can be no 
harm in suggesting that these three 
novels may well enough fit such a mood. 
They demand nothing beyond the placid 
and pleased attention such a mood is 
ready to give. Each of them is a latest 
without being a least Phillpotts or Mar- 
shall or Vachell. All are very good ex- 
amples of the kinds of thing their ex- 
perienced makers are accustomed to pro- 
duce. And what more can we justly ask 
of these favorite performers? Messrs. 
Phillpotts and Marshall are upon par- 
ticularly safe ground with their con- 
stituencies. Perhaps more kinds of 
people are on the lookout for “something 
new of Phillpotts;” the oddest kind, at 
first glance, being old and tired people 

with small apparent sense of humor. I 

have concluded that what they get out of 

Phillpotts (that is, the Dartmoor chron- 

icles) is something close akin to the sat- 











isfaction they get out of the village 
paper: a sense of intimate news about 
the neighbors. Dinah Waycott, for in- 
stance, who has let herself be engaged to 
John Bamsey and yet won’t name the 
wedding day: what’s really in her mind, 
and how’s it coming out? Perhaps this 
Lawrence Maynard is going to have 
something to say about it, though we 
justly suspect him as a foreigner born 
away from Dart Vale. And the whole 
scene and personnel at Falcon farm, 
from canny indolent Joe Stockman down, 
make up a fascinating study of “folks.” 
It is not so much that we all know such 
people as that we in particular know 
these people. Phillpotts conveys, as few 
other writers do, the illusion of “Between 
you and me, but don’t let it go any 
farther.” “Orphan Dinah” fits in very 
comfortably on the crowded shelf be- 
tween, say, “The Beacon” and “The Vir- 
gin in Judgment.” 


One or two people have surprised me 
by saying that they didn’t specially care 
for “The Hall and the Grange.” I think 
it one of his best—Mr. Marshall’s best. It 
keeps within his natural range. The 
Eldredges of Hayslope are exactly his 
(and, as we feel in their company, ex- 
actly our) kind of people. They embody 
perfectly all those British attitudes and 
characteristics which, alien as they are 
to the American novel-reader’s nature 
and experience, have become a comfort- 
able sort of second nature to his fancy. 
Colonel Eldredge, retired, is owner of 
Hayslope Hall. His only son has died 
under a cloud, and the heir presumptive 
is Sir William Eldredge, the Colonel’s 
slightly younger brother, now tenant of 
Hayslope Grange. The Colonel has em- 
barrassed his affairs to pay off the dead 
son’s debts of honor and dishonor. Sir 
William is a prosperous man of affairs, 
and spending too lavishly at the Grange. 
He is a generous and unconventional 
man, the Colonel a proud and suspicious 
one: hence the mild feud upon which the 
story turns, with its Capulet and Mon- 
tague corollary (also mild) and its pleas- 
ant and reasonable ending. The Col- 
onel’s death not too mournfully greases 
the wheels of happiness for everybody 
else concerned. With a peerage, wealth, 
and love, what more can the new 
Eldredges of Hayslope desire of their 
maker? I believe the sounder basis of 
Marshall’s popularity is our gratitude 
for his quiet assurance of a world not 
only traditional but extant in which good 
manners and good blood still “count.” 

“The Fourth Dimension” seems to me 
the most finished piece of story-telling 
Mr. Vachell has done. His “Fish- 
pingles” and “Susan Yellams” were 
rather clever sentimental-humorous in- 
ventions than anything else. This story, 
in kind and quality as well as in theme, 
deserves a place beside Merrick’s “‘Actor- 
Manager” and “When Love Flies Out of 
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the Window.” With the last-named novel 
the parallel is especially close: a clever 
stage wife; a literary husband who is for 
some time fated to be known mainly as 
her husband; strained relations, unhappy 
parting, and reconciliation based on the 
wife’s humility and the husband’s pro- 
fessional success as a playwright. But 
Mr. Vachell treats the theme altogether 
in his own way. Jessica Yeo is quite an- 
other sort from Meenie Weston, and the 
story has a clearer “idea” or even moral 
than Merrick ever permits himself. The 
most we can say of the Lingham-Weston 
marriage is that it has somehow “got” 
them for good. Love is too much for 
them, they can’t get on without each 
other. But with Jessica and Cherrington 
we have the girl’s good-breeding and 
charm to match the man’s, and the discov- 
ery on her part that she lacks the genius 
which would justify a sacrifice of private 
happiness for the stage career. Jessica’s 
and Cherrington’s second union is not a 
matter of accommodation, but of happy 
and intelligent choice. The fourth dimen- 
sion or rather fourth side of stage life 
is—life; and Jessica chooses it gladly. 
But stage life itself is presented in this 
book with an admirably balanced hand. 
In the person of Miss Oldacre, last of a 
line of highly accomplished and devoted 
stage artists, the glory and the pathos of 
the theatre are delightfully embodied. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Earl of Stirling’s 
Tragedies 


THE PoeticAL Works oF Sir WILLIAM ALEX- 
ANDER, EARL OF STIRLING. Edited by L. E. 
Kastner and H. B. Charlton. Volume I: 
The Dramatic Works. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

NDER the imprint of the University 

of Manchester Press appears the 

first of two handsome volumes which will 
furnish, edited with the widest and most 
scrupulous. scholarship, the complete 
poetical works of the first Earl of Stir- 
ling, an Anglophile Scot. It can not be 
claimed for Alexander that he was con- 
spicuously successful either in letters or 
in affairs. His grandiose plans for 
settling “New Scotland”—he held from 
James I a grant covering pretty much 
all of Canada—came to nothing, and 
sundry lesser enterprises of his ended in 
disaster. But he enjoyed the unclouded 
favor of both James and Charles, and 
doubtless, too, enjoyed his own “Recrea- 
tions with the Muses,” however few may 
since have been persuaded to share them 
with him. 

A friend of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden and of Drayton, Alexander be- 
gan as a writer of Elizabethan trifles and 
of panegyrics on his royal patrons, made 
his most important contribution in the 
four “Monarchicke Tragedies” (1603- 
07), which fill the present volume, and 


concluded his literary career with a long 
poem on “Domesday” and a continuation 
of Sidney’s “Arcadia” (1614). The 
“Monarchicke Tragedies’—it was evi- 
dently an afterthought that led him to 
add to his Darius and Cresus an Alex- 
ander and a Julius Cesar, typifying the 
four monarchies of the prophet Daniel— 
owe their interest to the fact that they 
mark the culmination in England of one 
phase of the Senecan dramatic tradition. 
To the growth of this tradition in Re- 
naissance tragedy in Italy and France, 
as well as in England, the editors devote 
an “introductory essay,” which turns out 
to be a compact monograph of nearly 
two hundred pages. 


On the English side they do not find 
a great deal to add to what has already 
been done, but they project it against a 
background which, apart from a most 
illuminating analysis of the differences 
between Italian Seneca and French 
Seneca, serves to place the English field 
in much clearer perspective. Of primary 
importance is the exposition of the 
unique appeal which Seneca made to the 
founders of new-classic tragedy. What- 
ever deference may be paid to the Greeks 
in the prefaces, it is upon the obvious 
and imitable theatricalities of Seneca 
that the plays model themselves. This is 
true even where it is a case of actual 
translation from the Greek—the trans- 
lator “Senecanizes” as he goes along. 
Trissino’s effort to retain certain Greek 
traits is in Italy quickly lost sight of in 
the enthusiasm for Giraldi Cinthio’s 
combination of straight Seneca with pop- 
ular elements. The rédle of Cinthio as 
a formulator of this tradition bulks con- 
siderably larger in this treatment of the 
subject than is usually the case. Some 
may think, in the light of what happened 
afterwards, or rather what didn’t happen, 
in Italian tragedy, that his actual im- 
portance is a little exaggerated. 

In contrast with the Italians, the rigid 
and untheatrical character of the French 
Seneca is well brought out. With only 
this evidence in view, one would expect 
that it would be the Italians and not the 
French who should finally subdue the 
tradition to the ends of great tragedy. 
The reasons why the reverse turned out 
to be the case must evidently be sought 
outside the mere literary interests and 
abilities of the men to whose hands, in 
each country, the tradition was first com- 
mitted. Upon that part of the subject 
the present monograph does not enter. 

In England this Senecan tradition 
manifests itself in several ways: on the 
popular stage, where it culminates in the 
“Spanish Tragedy” and in “Titus An- 
dronicus,” and, in a sense, in “Hamlet”; 
again, in Ben Jonson’s rather disdain- 
ful attempt to force a purer Seneca 
upon the popular stage; and still again 
in the work of a small group of wholly 
untheatrical imitators of French Seneca, 





of which Alexander’s ‘“Monarchicke 
Tragedies” are the latest and perhaps the 
most considerable production. Between 
Alexander’s plays and Shakespeare’s it 
is fruitless to try to establish any direct 
connection either way —the lines in 
“Darius” which are sometimes quoted 
as the source of the “cloud-cap’t towers” 
passage in the “Tempest” are rightly 
held by the present editors to be not 
certainly deserving of that honor. But 
as examples of a type of dramatic influ- 
ence which was current in Shakespeare’s 
time and which certainly did make itself 
felt upon his plays, Alexander’s tragedies 
can not with safety be wholly disre- 
garded. The first thoroughly critical 
edition of them is therefore welcome. 


A Mummer’s Tale 


A Mummer’s Tare. By Anatole France. 
Translated by Charles E. Roche. New 
York: John Lane Company. 

OHN LANE’S English versions of 
Anatole France take a further step 

in “A Mummer’s Tale” (clumsy render- 
ing of “Histoire Comique”). Mr. Roche’s 
translation is accurate, and is sometimes 
mildly artistic; at other times the style 
takes on flesh in the English version to 
the injury of its contours in the original. 

The tale is good in itself; only it is not 

a tale for M. France. Zola would have 

done better; in fact Zola has done much 

better by the same theme in the power- 
ful if half-civilized “Thérése Raquin.” 

Not that M. France’s tale is weak or dull; 

a hand so skilful could not fail to evoke 

interest from the strong motive of the 

woman for whom love is made intolerable 
by the entrance into its innermost priva- 
cies of the spectre of the man whom her 
faithlessness has driven to self-murder. 

But to make the most of such a theme 

two things are necessary—superstition 

and conscience. The superstition need 
not be dense; the author’s reason may 
have left the faith, but his imagination 

must linger in its outskirts. In M. 

France’s case the superstition has been 

so effectually buried that not even its 

ghost can walk in his imagination. There 
is likewise the question of conscience. 

Zola’s conscience exulted sombrely in the 

justice of the retribution, but M. France’s 

conscience has neither qualms nor ex- 
ultations. In the matter of sex he is 
both naif and cynical, naif in his child- 
like sense of the blessedness of sex, and 
cynical in his disdain of the attempts 
of that old duenna morality or that lean 
and slippered Pantaloon reason to in- 
tercept man in his approaches to that 
blessedness. Mr. France’s young girl, 
whom he has named with singular in- 
felicity, Félicie Nanteuil, sees ghosts not 
because she is wicked or repentant, but 
because she is a little fool. 

M. France has written a short novel; 
he would have done better perhaps to 
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write a long short-story. A tale of this 
kind profits by speed and concentration. 
M. France is a satirist, and one incon- 
venience of satire is the diversity of its 
appetite and the ubiquity of its food. 
There is much discursive portrayal of the 
hollowness of theatrical life which is not 
merely inessential, but actually prejudi- 
cial, to the tale by diminishing the 
seriousness which is the condition of its 
power. The picture even slips into car- 
toon. M. France is credited with 
subtlety. Is he subtle? His cynicism 
explains life by a single formula which 
is pushed to those extremes that are 
inimical to subtlety. Take an _ ex- 
ample. The nonchalances of mourners 
at funerals are fair game for the mocker, 
and satire may follow levity into the 
graveyard. But M. France knows no 
restraint in satire. A man, helping a 
woman from a carriage beside a grave, 
proposes an assignation in her ear. We 
say to ourselves that the circumstance, 
even if actual, is neither human nor 
Parisian nor histrionic; it is a grimace. 
Possibly it is M. France who grimaces, 
possibly it is the fact. Even in the latter 
case serious lovers of the fact would not 
be eager to set down its momentary 
treason to itself. M. France loves these 
treasons. Does he seriously love the 
fact? 


The Run of the Shelves 


When M. Elie Faure prefaced his book, 
“La Danse sur le Feu et sur |]’EKau” 
(George Crés & Cie) with the motto, 
“Tl faut prendre tout au tragique, rien 
au sérieux,” and placed beneath it the 
signature “‘Moi,” he indicated the strik- 
ingly individual and often paradoxical 
character of these essays. He holds out 
little hope for the pacifist ideal, for as 
love is to him the great tragedy in the 
individual life, so war is the great trag- 
edy in the collective life of mankind. 
Tragedy being the mother of all the arts, 
he traces all great periods of art back to 
some war that preceded and engendered 
them. To prove his point he unfolds be- 
fore the reader the whole panorama of 
history. He admits, indeed, that there 
are wars which fertilize, and others 
which crush the spirit. But unless it be 
engendered in the throes of war, art can 
never attain its highest achievements. 


The strange story embodied in Mar- 
celle Tinayre’s latest book “Perséphone” 
(Calmann-Lévy) is told by an old scholar 
engaged upon a work on the secret re- 
ligions of the past. He visits Greece in 
the spring of 1914 to see a recently un- 
earthed tablet with an Orphic ritual and 
a hymn to Persephone, and in the home 
of a friend whose son-in-law has dis- 
covered these treasures he meets a young 
artist, a sensitive, aristocratic nature, 


who is likewise interested in the find. 
The figure of Stéphane Montayran, 
strangely affected by the part which 
Persephone plays in the inscription, 
where she is called the consoling guardian 
of the dead, stands out against the back- 
ground of Athenian society just before 
the war with something like haunting 
spirituality. Singularly reticent about 
his paintings, which he shows to nobody, 
equally reserved concerning his private 
life, he attracts the older man, who be- 
comes convinced that the poetical im- 
agination of his young friend has in 
some way connected the goddess with a 
romance in his life. The vagueness and 
elusiveness of this problem forms a 
striking contrast with the description of 
the simple and obvious courting going 
on among the young people about them. 
The figure of the hero, who is called to 
the colors, dominates the canvas of this 
most unusual picture. Even when the 
vicissitudes of the service bring him to 
Paris, where the Zeppelins and the Big 
Berthas force the people to be forever 
conscious of the horrible reality of war, 
the tempo and the atmosphere of the 
story are as of another world. The au- 
thor has succeeded in showing the power 
of a myth over an individual life until 
that life itself fades away like a myth. 


“La Pécheresse” by Henri de Regnier 
(Mercure de France) is a love story 
of the seventeenth century, so naive 
in tone as to be almost medieval. Yet 
the psychology of the heroine could 
barely have been traced by any one who 
did not know Freud. Perhaps the book 
derives a special charm from this curious 
contrast. The development of that char- 
acter from a strict Calvinist to a devout 
Catholic and from a Puritan, with a hor- 
ror of anything that borders on a sin of 
the flesh, to a woman haunted by the de- 
sire to commit such a sin, is a masterly 
piece of work. Mme. de Séguiran, mére, 
the old-fashioned woman of the world, 
curiously unconventional in the choice of 
her environment, but rigorous in her 
demand that the family name be properly 
perpetuated by the marriage and hoped- 
for progeny of her son, is another admir- 
able bit of portraiture. M. de Séguiran 
is as colorless as the model sons and hus- 
bands usually depicted in fiction and 
drama. Far more lifelike is his less vir- 
tuous brother Montmauron, who with the 
scamps de la Péjaudie and d’Escandot, 
forms a group instinct with a Rabelais- 
ian humor. And the old gentleman who 
has furnished the documents of the story 
appears between the pages of this en- 
tertaining narrative with something like 
a smile of the tolerant onlooker playing 
about his lips. 


H. R. Lenormand’s short stories “Le 
Penseur et la Crétine” (George Crés & 
Cie), though they are admirable for their 


colorful language and for dramatic in- 
tensity, leave that bad taste which one 
associates with German fiction written 
under the influence of Krafft-Ebing. 
The thinker-hero of the story, from 
whom the book derives its title, is writing 
a work upon happiness and thought, in 
which he asserts that to promote happi- 
ness is the fundamental principle of 
morals. He has retired to an isolated 
mountain village to finish his chapters on 
the happiness of inferior types of man- 
kind. A dwarfish female with a big head, 
“La Tocca”, the village cretin, interests 
him. He watches her loaf about the up- 
land meadow, hold animated converse 
with the sun, and, after smoking her 
cherished pipe, settle down to a deep 
quiet sleep. Somehow the sight of that 
creature recalls to him the words of an 
Indian sage: 

As the wind banishes the clouds, the sage 
should seek to banish thought, banish the con- 
sciousness of the world. 

From that day his reading of life un- 
dergoes a change. He finishes his book 
and then ceases to write. While the world 
still admires him as the great theoretician 
of happiness as a moral factor, 

He alone knew that he was a new man, a 
happy man, standing on the wreckage of his 
ideal without hope or fear, loving life as death. 

Four of the eight stories picture 
phases of the quest for happiness in 
physical indulgence; their heroes are na- 
tives of moderate climes succumbing in 
the tropics to that demoralization which 
the Germans have properly and graphi- 
cally styled “Tropenkoller.” From the 
pages of “La plus malheureuse” and “La 
métisse” dense clouds of vapors seem to 
rise, nauseating, pestilential, deadly. 
“Le printemps maroccain” is more subtle, 
but the description of the orgies cele- 
brated in honor of the pious ‘‘marabou” 
is no less unpleasant in suggestiveness. 
“A Vécart” is a study of the idiosyncra- 
sies of musical genius which takes its 
cue from the words of Nietzsche: 

Artists are not men of great passion, though 
they imagine it and tell us they are. 

The man who for fear of losing his 
personality and his creative power breaks 
away from the women that have given 
him their true love, sympathetic under- 
standing, and stimulating encouragement 
of his work, and turns to the vilest pros- 
titutes of the Mediterranean and the 
Orient is as degenerate a type as has yet 
appeared in French fiction. Only the 
stories with an Alpine setting breathe a 
purer atmosphere and their psychology 
is untainted by morbid suggestion. 


In “The Imperial Orgy, an Account of 
the Tsars from the First to the Last” 
(Boni and Liveright), Mr. Edgar Saltus 
has described the seamy side of the 
rulers of Russia from Ivan the Terrible 
(who by the way was not the first Tsar) 
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to Nicholas the Second. His style is 
hectic and disconnected; at its best it is 
picturesque and vivid, at its worst it 
sinks into such epigrams as, “Paul had 
the sour look of a skunk with a stomach- 
ache.” It may have been inspired by 
Tacitus and Juvenal, but as it stands it 
suggests rather the art of the moving- 
pictures, with their fatal absence of any 
intellectual substratum. The Russian 
monarchs, we must admit, were by no 
means a distinguished or a moral set of 
men and women; those of most ability 
among them were cruel or lewd. But 


they were something more than a mere 
succession of degenerates. Mr. Saltus 
minimizes their capacity, their generous 
impulses, or their honesty, as the case 
may be, and cites with glee each bit of 
depravity recorded of them. He has no 
special knowledge of his topic and shows 
no trace of historic perspective; he is 
busy with the crimes and the scandal of 
a court, not with the life of a nation. 
Mr. Saltus’ book should be avoided by 
all readers who are not out for sensation 
but wish to gain a correct idea of the 
past of Russia. 


Modern Crusaders 


F all the knights who helped redeem 

the Holy Land from the Turks the 
Australian was, in some ways, the most 
picturesque and remarkable. When the 
British Empire was in danger, this lion’s 
cub sought out the foe, and, as untamed 
and undisciplined as a lion, performed 
miracles. Nowhere were his services 
more worthy of praise than in the re- 
capture of the Holy Sepulchre. 

My first acquaintance with this strange 
chevalier was on the train from Cairo 
to Jerusalem—a night’s journey over a 
fine military railroad, one of the good 
by-products of the war. He was a 
towzle-headed youngster, not yet twenty, 
a proud member of the Australian Camel 
Corps, which, by the way, the précieux 
said, should more correctly have been 
styled the Dromedary Corps. There is 
a peculiar affinity between an Australian 
and a camel: both strange beings. Un- 
sympathetic and unsociable, the camel 
recognizes his master in the Australian. 
The achievements of that Corps in the 
desert of Sinai and in the hills across the 
Jordan are worthy of an epic. 

My camel knight asked me whether 
I had heard of what his Corps had done 
when they captured Bethlehem, and pro- 
ceeded to tell how they found in a church 
(The Nativity) a light that had been 
burning a thousand years. “We blew it 
out,” he said, and seemed to think the 
exploit Australia’s peculiar contribution 
to the campaign. There spoke the voice 
of young Australia, fresh and iconoclas- 
tic, living in the vivid present and in- 
tolerant of standards and customs other 
than her own. 

They had a jest in the army in 
Palestine—since widely repeated—that 
the shepherds watched their flocks by 
night in the neighborhood of Bethlehem 
because the Australians were camped 
there. But the Australians, of course, 
were no exception to this general fai- 
blesse of the soldier. One of the de- 
moralizing effects of the war was this 
atrophy of the sense of meum et tuum. 
In the American army, whenever any- 


thing unguarded was appropriated by 
someone not the owner, the ordinary com- 
ment was merely that the latter was 
“out of luck.” 

The Australian’s knowledge of the 
Bible was a bit shaky, perhaps, but some- 
times much to the point. On seeing the 
pale anemic Israelites in Jerusalem who 
for generations had lived without effort 
on charity, one Australian remarked to 
his companion: “The more I see of them 
Jews, the more I understand why it took 
two Jews to carry one bunch of grapes.” 
(As a matter of Biblical accuracy, I can 
testify to the size of the bunches of 
grapes which lie in mounds on the ground 
and can not be carried easily or without 
damage by one person.) 

The soldiers were bound to have their 
jokes at the expense of the Jewish bat- 
talion which joined Allenby’s army and 
was known as the “Jordan Highlanders.” 
If any one had the exclusive right to use 
the name Jordan when granted a title of 
nobility, it was preéminently the Aus- 
tralian. He was the true Knight of the 
Jordan. Stripped to his waist, tanned 
like leather by the burning breathless 
heat of that valley—thirteen hundred 
feet below sea level—with the tempera- 
ture at one hundred and fifteen in the 
shade—and no shade—this superman, 
like some mythical hero of ancient times, 
held the Turks at bay throughout a fear- 
ful summer. It was a sight to make 


one prouder of the whole human race: 


something transcending imagination or 
praise. Many men are splendidly heroic 
in stirring action; but not many can 
stand the daily agonizing strain that 
these knights from Australia endured in 
that awful inferno of the Jordan. 

And the Australian horse, like his 
master, strong-boned and powerful, en- 
dured also with heroism these hardships 
—many of them after years of campaign- 
ing in France. Never have I seen horses 
in better condition under such adverse 
circumstances. 

The Turks sent over a message, during 
the heat of the summer of 1918, to the 


effect that the flies would die of the heat 
in July and that the turn of the Aus- 
tralian would come in August. But the 
Australian and his horse—racked by 
every conceivable torture—were ready 
for the big drive in September, which 
under the brilliant direction of General 
Allenby was to annihilate the whole 
Turkish army in Palestine. 

No single feat by cavalry in any war 
was probably more brilliant and success- 
ful than the capture of Beersheba in 
1917. The Australian Horse, with scanty 
rations in a scorching desert country, 
were suddenly unleashed, and with an 
utterly irresistible dash galloped straight 
at the entrenchments of that southern 
gateway of the Holy Land and swept on 
beyond till stopped only by their lack of 
water and provisions. The world will 
hardly see again a finer cavalry exploit 
than was performed by these modern 
crusaders on that memorable day. 

The Australian has a fierce hatred of 
what is termed “regimentalism’—that 
delight of the British sergeant, the 
trusted repository of sacred army tradi- 
tions. The Australian, as a free-born 
son of the plains, could not tolerate many 
of the exacting requirements of drill 
regulations and, above all, of military 
etiquette. He looked on the salute as 
a remnant of snobbery. He found it hard 
to salute his own officers unless they 
also commanded his personal respect and 
admiration. He rarely would salute an 
English officer under any conditions. The 
reason for this—apart from an Aus- 
tralian’s dislike of Englishmen in gen- 
eral—was his feeling that the English 
officer, being by tradition a gentleman 
born, accepted the salute not merely as 
from a man in the ranks, but as from his 
social inferior. This, naturally, was too 
much for the proud democrat from the 
Southern Seas. 

An extraordinary custom among the 
Australians was their “counting out” of 
any officer or individual who had in- 
curred their disfavor. It did not matter 
who the offender might be—a general 
or the Prince of Wales—he was likely to 
be greeted by a roar of voices counting 
fiercely and not desisting until he either 
made an amende honorable or ignomini- 
ously withdrew. This happened to the 
Prince of Wales when reviewing an Aus- 
tralian division in Egypt. It appears 
that he had carelessly failed to salute 
a regimental standard, and was promptly 
greeted by this vociferous form of dis- 
approval, When made aware of his of- 
fence, he stepped forward and made an 
elaborate salute which at once satisfied 
the aggrieved soldiers, who then pro- 
ceeded to “count him back:” twenty-one, 
twenty, nineteen, etc. 

The defects of the Australian—his 
primitive love of freedom, his contempt 
of weakness, his hardness of tempera- 
ment, his intolerance of standards other 
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than his own—are all the defects of un- 
disciplined youth impatient of all con- 
trol, even self-control. But like most 
youths he has unsatisfied yearnings for 
achievement, for beauty, for friendship, 
and the highest ideals of life. Much of 
his truculence of manner is but a foil 
to cover a real shyness and a realization 
of his own defects. If you can pierce 
through this foil, you will find he often 
has the heart of a child overflowing with 
tenderness and generosity. If he likes 
and respects you there is nothing in this 
wide world that he will not do for you. 
There is nothing niggardly or selfseek- 
ing in the generosity of an AuStralian. 
Everything he has he gives to a friend, 
not withholding life itself. 

Such is this modern crusader as I 
have seen him and as I have come to like 
him: the man who leaped to arms 
when the Empire was in danger; 
who, though disliking the average Eng- 
lishman, saw the Empire as some- 
thing greater and more _ admirable 
than either Australian or Englishman. 
Although conscription was voted down 
in Australia, its manhood sent more to 
the front than the country could well 
afford to sacrifice. It was a superb dem- 
onstration of patriotism, of heroism, and 
idealism. A people who could make so 
great and joyous a sacrifice is a people 
worthy of unqualified admiration. Their 
name is eternally enrolled among the 
modern crusaders who restored the 
banner of Christendom to the Holy 
Land. 


PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 
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N these days when living authors 

reach the dignity, not so long ago 
granted only after death, of collected and 
annotated editions of their works, it is 
only a natural sequence that certain of 
them in America and Britain prepare 
their own selections for the reading pub- 
lic. But, is an author his own best 
critic? It is very doubtful, for human 
nature being human nature the producer 
is apt to put an artificial estimate on his 
produce. 

Among British authors few have been 
sounder in criticizing the works of others 
than Southey. Yet he writes of “Ke- 
hama”: “I was perfectly aware that I 
was planting acorns while my con- 
temporaries were planting Turkey beans. 
The oak will grow; and, though I may 
never sit under its shade, my children 
will.” “Kehama” withered away, and, 
to-day, lies rotting in the second-hand 
bookstores’ cheap lots. Again, of “Madoc” 
he says: “Unquestionably the poem will 
stand and flourish. I am perfectly sat- 


isfied with the execution, now, eight 
months after its publication. William 
Taylor has said, it is the best English 
poem that has left the press since Para- 
dise Lost. This is not exaggerated 
praise.” “Madoc” has not been repub- 
lished for some seventy and more years. 
In Britain not one in twenty thousand 
readers knows anything about either of 
his books. Southey under-rated his “Life 
of Nelson”—yet it alone keeps his name 
in popular remembrance. 

With better reason than Southey, 
Wordsworth nourished a supreme self- 
complacency, which is only equaled 
by that of Whitman, who _ justly 
prophesied great things of his “Leaves 
of Grass.”” When Wordsworth was con- 
doled with on account of the severity 
with which his poems were criticized, he 
replied: “Trouble not yourself about 
their present reception; of what moment 
is that compared with what I trust is 
their destiny.” Again, he said: “I doubt 
not that I will codperate with the benign 
tendencies in human nature and society, 
and that they will in their degree be 
efficacious in making men happier and 
wiser . long after we . . . are 
mouldering in our graves.” 

Wordsworth’s famous contemporaries, 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott, thought less 
of their works, though, certainly, Byron 
was no better critic of his own poetry 
than he was of other people’s. He thought 
his “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” in- 
ferior to “Hints from Horace,” which, a 
feeble imitation of Johnson and Pope and 
trite in the extreme, he withheld from 
publication only through the urgent so- 
licitations of his publisher and other 
friends, with some of whom the noble- 
man quarreled over the matter. Scott, 
on the other hand, who had few of the 
vanities and weaknesses of the author, 
was free from the tendency to unduly 
appraise his own work; and in this re- 
spect he is unlike Fenimore Cooper, who 
declared his novel “The Pilot” would 
hand down his name to _ posterity, 
whereas it is upon “The Deerslayer,” 
and “‘The Last of the Mohicans” that his 
fame now rests. Scott always averred 
his poems would not maintain their pop- 
ularity. But—‘“I promise you,” says he 
in a letter to an old friend, “my oaks 
will outlast my laurels.” His novels still 
find reissue in many thousands annually. 

Prescott was confident that his “His- 
tory of Peru” would prove permanent 
literature, and in this respect he was 
like Macaulay, who is also to be placed 
among the few authors who have formed 
correct views regarding their own writ- 
ings. A fortnight before the publication 
of his “History of England” he puts 
down in his diary: “The state of my own 
mind is this: when I compare my own 
work with what I imagine history ought 
to be, I feel dejected and ashamed; when 
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I compare it with some Histories which 
have a high repute, I feel re-assured.” 
Later on, he writes, “Certainly no other 
History of William’s reign is either so 
trustworthy or so agreeable.” Bancroft 
did not think that of his own “History 
of the United States.” 

Hawthorne rated his “Blithedale Ro- 
mance” and ‘“Mosses from an Old 
Manse” as his finest pieces. - To-day, we 
connect him most with “The Scarlet 
Letter’ and “The House of Seven 
Gables.” Dickens pinned his hopes on 
“The Old Curiosity Shop” to keep his 
name alive, but different times different 
trends of thought, and so he is best re- 
membered by “Pickwick” and “David 
Copperfield.” 

Yet of all authors, critical as to their 
claims in literature, does not R. L. Stev- 
enson stand out singularly unaffected and 
not in conceit with himself? Somewhere 
in his letters, he expresses the hope 
which was always his—merely to be re- 
membered as a clean, honest craftsman 
in the world of letters—one who aye 
strove to give of his best. 

Good manners forbid citation of any 
of our living authors, but, to judge by 
the noise occasionally made in certain 
circles, some of them have strong opin- 
ions as to their permanent worth. What- 
ever their ultimate standing may be, it 
is well to keep in mind that it is almost 
a commonplace in criticism, the greater 
the author the greater his preference 
for his least worthy productions, 

Gibbon, the historian, who is emi- 
nently sane in his remarks, and fair- 
minded as Sir Walter Scott, says in his 
all too short “Autobiography” that an 
author is the best judge of his own work, 
no other having meditated so deeply upon 
it, and been so sincerely and closely in- 
terested concerning it. Gibbon forgot 
that every writer is apt to measure the 
value of what he has done not by its in- 
trinsic merits but by the difficulties of 
doing it. Honoré de Balzac, because he 
sweated and groaned over his novels, and 
drove himself and his printers nigh 
crazy with revisions of his proof-sheets, 
thought his place in literary immortality 
secure. But literary genius is more than 
the mere knack of “taking great pains” 
with the task in hand, or Balzac would 
be alongside his namesake in literature. 

At root, the author has a bias toward 
that to which he applies himself most, 
and in which he feels success can be 
achieved. This feeling, which too often 
influences his judgment, is reinforced by 
another much more potent. The writer, 
as a rule, is afraid of his work not being 
admired by outsiders, who know‘nothing 
of what it has cost him, and, conse- 
quently, he estimates it too highly. 

The poet, and the novelist, is not a 
success in criticism. When he is—the 
less poet, or novelist, is he. 


N. TOURNEUR 
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